





HOOD’S MAGAZINE 


Comic Miscellany. 


THE LABORATORY. 


(ANCIEN REGIME.) 


BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Now I have tied thy glass mask on tightly, 

May gaze thro’ these faint smokes curling whitely, 
As thou pliest thy trade in this devil’s-smithy, 
Which is the poison to poison her, prithee ? 


He is with her ; and they know that I know 

Where they are — what they do: they believe my tears flow 
While they laugh — laugh at me — at me fled to the drear 
Empty church to pray God in for them! —I am here. 


Grind away, moisten and mash up thy paste, 

Pound at thy powder — am [I in haste? 

Better sit thus, and observe thy strange things, 

Than go where men wait me, and dance at the king’s. 


That in the mortar — call you a gum? 

Ah, the brave tree whence such gold oozings come! 
And yon soft phial, the exquisite blue, 

Sure to taste sweetly — is that poison too? 


JUNE,— NO, VI. VOL, I. NWN 
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Had I but all of them, thee and thy treasures — 
What a wild crowd of invisible pleasures — 

To carry pure death in a earring, a casket, 

A signet, a fan-mount, a filagree-basket ! 


Soon, at the king’s, but a lozenge to give, 

And Pauline should have just thirty minutes to live! 

To light a pastille, and Elise, with her head, 

And her breast, and her arms, and her hands, should drop dead! 


Quick — is it finished? The colour’s too grim ; 
Why not like the phial’s, enticing and dim? 
Let it brighten her drink, let her turn it and stir, 
And try it and taste, ere she fix and prefer ! 


What a drop! She’s not little — no minion like me; 
That ’s why she ensnared him : this never will free 
The soul from those strong, great eyes: say, “ No!” 
To that pulse’s magnificent come-and-go. 


For only last night, as they whispered, I brought 
My own eyes to bear on her so, that I thought, 
Could I keep them one half minute fixed, she’d fall 
Shrivelled : she fell not; yet this does it all! | 


Not that I bid you spare her pain ! 

Let death be felt and the proof remain ; 
Brand, burn up, bite into its grace — 
He is sure to remember her dying face! 


Is it done? ‘Take my mask off! Be not morose! 
It kills her, and this prevents seeing it close — 
The delicate droplet, my whole fortune’s fee — 

If it hurts her, beside, can it ever hurt me? 


Now, take all my jewels, gorge gold to your fill, 

You may kiss me, old man, on my mouth, if you will! 
But brush this dust off me, lest horror there springs 
Ere I know it — next moment I dance at the king’s. 





SEA-SIDE LORE, 


GATHERED BY THE MOUNTAINEER. 


TRUE-MAN’S CRAG. 


THERE are gay doings in the inn of “THE Rep Water,” and the 
young people dance as if their hearts were in the pastime. It is 
a numerous company too, as well as a happy one, for admittance is 
denied to none, and irksome ceremonies and formalities do not disturb 
the social cheerfulness. Round the low room, upon rough wooden 
benches, sit the slim Heligoland lasses, their hair encircled by the 
becoming half turban — their pretty figures adorned, after the good 
old fashion, by the national red gown, edged with green and yellow, 
and relieved by the dazzling white apron that falls over it. The dif- 
ference of rank is unknown in Heligoland. In such places, at least, 
where all the natives of the small island are accustomed to meet, the 
poorest visitor is as well considered as the highest ; and thus at the 
jovial dance which twice a week takes place at “ The Red Water,” 
the wealthy daughter of the trading Heligolander finds herself at 
ease, and on the kindest terms with the poor fisher’s daughter who 
chances to sit beside her. ‘The more nice and particular dwellers 
upon the mainland can hardly appreciate the cordiality awakened by 
such unaffected intercourse —the result of pure neighbourly good- 
will and love; and would find it as difficult perhaps to account for the 
natural grace and noble bearing of the humble island-youth whose 
best teachers are inborn heroism, and an adventurous life spent upon 
the sea. 

In the middle of the ball-room, thickly crowded, stood a number of 
mariners and pilots. Boys were amongst them who had not yet out- 
grown school, eagerly intent upon securing from among the fair country 
lasses a partner for the giddy Heligoland swing, — for a dance it is 
impossible to call that strange and giddy whirl which the distant island 
claims for itsown. As in all other things, however, so in this, the 
impress of the national mind is distinctly stamped ; for if the couple 
clasp each other, and impetuously spin, regardless of time, round and 
round in the large human circle, still, as they proceed, they oscillate 
with remarkable elasticity, and maintain withal a certain and not un- 
pleasing rhythm. Daring, hazardous, turbulent yet graceful — should 
be the dance of the brave Heligolander, who blends in his character 
a bold, imposing self-dependence, and an air of natural and undeniable 
good-breeding. 
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The orchestra was somewhat inefficient. A bass viol out of tune, 
a hoarse fiddle, and a squeaking clarinet, made up a musical band that 
could not be said to answer the demands of harmony. The illumin- 
ation however kept the music in countenance —for it was quite as 
poor. <A species of chandelier was suspended from the ceiling, spread- 
ing over the numerous company four ancient naked-looking wooden 
arms, each of which held a thin tallow candle. Here and there, in the 
wall gleamed likewise a solitary, melancholy looking candle-end. 
The light obtained by these contrivances — comparatively large as the 
ball-room was — hardly sufficed to do justice to the really many hand- 
some faces present. But a happy cheerfulness nevertheless prevailed. 
Every pilot paid for his dance, took a damsel on his arm, and, passing 
by, placed his hat or cap upon the orchestra —a proceeding, by 
the way, which at the close of every set caused no slight commotion, 
since the greater number, involuntarily, or for sport, possessed them- 
selves of wrongful property. 

There was no end to fresh arrivals. To those already assembled 
there continued flowing in still more :—the room was at length crowded, 
and the latest comers were obliged to find room behind the bar of mine 
host. The older men sat together in the small tap-room, immediately 
opposite that appropriated to the dance. The youngest visitors of all — 
mischievous urchins, always happiest where there is something to see 
and to hear — pushed boisterously about the door of the tavern, now 
banging one another, now bantering the somewhat tardy maidens, from 
whom they tried hard to force a penny, before allowing them, unmo- 
lested, to reach the door of “THE Rep WATER.” 

Whilst the young folks grew more animated and riotous in the 
ball-room, the older pilots, in the opposite room, like true mariners, 
made their remarks, over a glass of port wine, upon the state of wind 
and weather. The latter, indeed, had, for many days past, been un- 
favourable enough to the islanders; for a thick heavy fog had lain 
upon the sea, rendering every attempt at getting out impossible. At 
the same time the wind blew, by fits and starts, so dismally round 
the cliff, that even the boldest fishermen, after many well-meant and 
hazardous essays, hauled their boats ashore again, and reluctantly re- 
turned to their humble dwellings. 

“ Say what you will, Hakers,” exclaimed a pilot, in reply to another 
older pilot who sat next to him—‘“ say what you will, the old sea cat 
makes a crooked back of it! Devil take it, man, haven’t you heard 
her snarling and growling the whole day, and isn’t the fog every where 
as thick asa blanket? I’m a popinjay, if there isn’t a downright fit of 
it coming on.” And the coarse seaman, grinning, emptied off his long- 
shanked glass, and fixed a small scanning eye upon the window, about 
which the mist wavered, up and down, like so much thick smoke. 

The speaker was a stout and hardy man, with a frame bespeaking 
rare muscular power. His face was shockingly disfigured by a hare 
lip, which had become more hideous under the attempts made to cure 
it; and gave him, when he laughed, or grew excited in conver- 
sation, an aspect that was truly satanic. Moreover he was for ever 
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drinking grog or port wine, and chewing tobacco, so that his voice 
had grown as disagreeable and offensive as his countenance. 

“ You needn’t break out, Jans!” replied the other. “ A little wind 
and fog may bring us work and money, and both are welcome enough 
just now, God knows !” 

“ Ah, God knows little about you and me,” answered he of the 
hare lip, mockingly. ‘ Don’t be going upon your knees now, Hakers! 
What can we do in such weather as this? *Zounds, you may cut 
stockings out of this fog. I wouldn’t put to sea in it if all the East 
Indiamen in the world were running upon the cliff.” 

“ Well, if you are too lazy, Jans, others are ready enough. There 
are plenty of brave fellows ashore, who are not to be frightened by a 
little sea and mist.” 

“ ‘The Thornback stick their smooth cheeks! I should like to see 
the man that will outdo wild Jans. D—n the storm; Id ride through 
her, whilst you are, every one of you, choking your way to the 
bottom.” 

The company laughed : but Hakers gave the daring Jans to under- 
stand that it was not well to indulge in such wicked speech: Jans, 
nevertheless, went on his own way, tossed off glass after glass, and 
grew, by degrees, madder than ever, and then his companions suffered 
him to rhodomontade and rail as he thought proper, without inter- 
rupting him. 

Jans was well known to be ready at all times to get up a quarrel, 
and there were, besides, reports afloat, respecting him, at which every 
conscientious Heligolander knit his brows, to say the least — and yet 
Jans was a gallant seaman. He had often placed his life in jeopardy 
whilst endeavouring to save others, and in the hour of need had been 
known to do more than the deliberate prudence of a wary pilot, strictly 
speaking, could approve. 

When the conversation was at its height, a heavy hollow sound in 
the air —gradually dying away after its first report—suddenly sus- 
pended it, and caused the playing and dancing to cease as quickly. 
“The sea moans!” said Hakers. ‘ We shall have a storm to-morrow.” 

“ Ay, ay, the cat’s up to mischief!” added Jans. “She has got a 
stomach for a couple of land rats !” 

He had scarcely spoken before one of the young men, rushing from 
the dancing-room, broke in upon the old pilots. 

“ Did you hear it?” he exclaimed. “It was a signal of distress.” 

“You mean a singing in your ears, Peter,” answered Jans. “Go 
back again, my boy. You have left your wits with Gretchen in the 
ball-room.” 

“ You have forgotten, Jans, to bring yours out with you,” said the 
youth impetuously. ‘Shall I give this youngster here a penny to 
go home and fetch them ?” 

“ Devil take your impudence!” replied the hare-lip, starting up, 
and shaking his doubled fist at the young man; but at the same in- 
stant another hollow roar was heard in the air — the fog appeared to 
have received a shock —the boys screamed aloud for joy, and the 
whole crowd rushed from the tavern into the open air. 
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“ Jans, do you put to sea with us?” inquired the same young pilot, 
now seriously and decidedly. 

“A signal of distress!” —“ A ship in danger!” —“ Down to 
the strand!” cried a hundred voices in confusion. The guns fired 
heavily and at the shortest intervals —a sure sign of the imminent 
danger with which the distressed vessel was threatened. In spite of 
the moonlight, the night was awfully gloomy, without being actually 
pitch dark. All objects swam in a quivering steam, restlessly moving 
backwards and forwards ; nothing could be discerned at a distance of 
six feet. Even the lantern of the lighthouse gleamed only like a fire- 
ball through the thick clouds, and, from the sea, might readily be mis- 
taken for the rising moon. 

This fluctuation between night and day greatly increased the diffi- 
culties of the pilots hastening to the relief of the distressed ship, and 
indeed deterred the majority of them from the undertaking. Jans 
swore by heaven and earth that it was madness to think of putting to 
sea in the fog; for he plainly saw by its drawing and wavering that 
in less than no time a heavy gale would be upon the back of it. In 
the mean while the reiterated and rapidly succeeding signals of dis- 
tress touched the humanity of several. Peter declared himself re- 
solved to put out, and contented to die in his calling, if he were 
doomed to perish. Two young pilots instantly joined him in his 
perilous determination :— there was a short leave-taking, which cost. 
more than one unhappy maiden sad and bitter tears, and then the 
daring adventurers were aboard of their good sea-boat, and striking 
resolutely out to sea. In a very few minutes they were lost in the 
fog —nothing was heard but their uniform oar-strokes—nothing seen 
but the light—made dim and opaque by the mist — which they had 
fixed up to the mast. It glimmered there like a veiled star. As 
well as could be judged from the booming of the guns, the ship lay 
westward from the southern point of the island. To that quarter the 
pilots directed their small boat; whilst the whole joyous company 
of dancers broke into groups on the western side of the cliff to follow, 
as far as was permitted them, the track of both pilot-boat and vessel. 

The night was inauspicious even to dismaying. At the foot of the 
cliff, the advancing tide was heard to roar, and all around the desolate 
rock the solitary fastened sheep bleated monotonously and piteously 
through the mist. The gulls, too, cried moanfully, and shot so closely 
by the margin of the rock, that their snow-white plumage shone like 
a ray of light suddenly sweeping the black and vaporous ground. In 
the far distance the guns still pleaded for assistance, and the excited 
imagination of the listeners converted the sound into human voices 
and groans. 

After a time, the wind veered from south-west to west: there was 
a sensible motion in the air, and the sea began to growl and to top the 
hidden breakers with its up-eddying froth. 

“They would make a little way yet if the fog did but fly up a bit,” 
exclaimed Jans ; “they'll drive else into Méhrmershole before they 
a lay hold upon the sea. It is whirling up there already like a 
unnel.” 
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The mist rolled over the lighthouse in dark balls, so that for the 
space of a second the flame, of the lantern shone with a bright gleam ; 
then, instantly overpowered by the dismal vapour, it grew black and 
dingy as before. Hakers, in accordance with other experienced pilots, 
proposed to kindle a fire on the brink of the cliff. ‘ The flames will 
scare the fog,” said he; “and if the men can only catch a glimmering 
of the fire, they will be able to steer their course a little by it.” 

“ Yes,” replied the hare-lip, “if the cursed wind would only keep 
steady and stiff— but look, lads! — yonder, towards Hamilton Point 
—there’s a furious squall coming on there, or Iam much mistaken.” 
Every pilot turned like lightning to the point mentioned. Suddenly 
the fog rolled in a mass over the cliff into the sea; the beacon- 
tower poured its magical light over the island and yet sullen ocean; 
in the sky the stars twinkled brightly, and the moon, swept by swiftly 
flying clouds, seemed to stagger in the dull horizon. There was a 
howling in the fissures of the rock, and the wind beat up from below 
with such fearful violence, that, at its brink, not a soul could with- 
stand the assault. 

“‘ There, there!” cried at the same instant one or two poor girls — 
many of whom had accompanied the pilots to the cliff— and, as they 
spoke, pointed to the billows. 

A bright star rose unexpectedly above the waves, but soon vanished 
again in the abyss; to re-appear, however, at a considerable height, 
where it looked as if it had been flung into the air. 

“ It is Peter, with Andrew and Bork,” said Hakers. ‘They have 
hard work of it. But where, in Heaven’s name, has the ship worked 
herself to? Can no one see a vessel ?” 

“Thousand sea-dogs !” cursed Jans. “Tl play at billiards with a 
whale this minute, if I see a rag of sail flying !” 

There ensued an anxious pause. A fire had been kindled, and the 
high blazing flames were still a-feeding with pieces of a tar barrel, 
so that the jags of rocks, naturally red, glowed redder still, and the 
reflexion glittered in the swelling waters. For a long time the spec- 
tators, accustomed in all weathers to see further than the majority of 
people, were able to track the boat of the pilots in its own dancing 
light. At length they lost sight of it altogether, and their attention 
was once more fixed solely upon the guns, which continued their re- 
peated and most piteous fire. 

“ A strip of fog has run between us and the boat,” said Hakers. 
Jans shook his head, laid himself flat upon the ground; and thus, 
protected from the driving wind, crawled to the uttermost verge of 
the cliff. He looked with straining eyes into the sea for a minute or 
two, and then crept back again. He gave a hollow and half savage 
laugh, as he exclaimed : — 

* There'll be work to do, lads! Peter must go to pieces 

The men stepped involuntarily back, as he spoke, and the women 
and maidens uttered a loud and heart-rending shriek. ‘They were, 
one and all, aware of the danger, and ‘knew, too well that to wreck 
upon the coast of Heligoland was to sink past all recovery. One 
of the girls ~ she who had the deepest interest in the safety of one 
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at least of those brave fellows— advanced with unnatural calmness 
towards the pilots. 

“Can you save them?” she asked in a voice trembling with ap- 
prehension. ‘Oh! neglect nothing. Strain every nerve to rescue 
the brave but unhappy lads. We will assist you. We will do any 
thing — every thing.— Say, will we not?” 

The last words were addressed to a group of Heligoland women, 
who, anxiously listening, watched the countenances of the men, and, 
in answer, nodded their silent and terrified assent to the offer of the 
speaker. She herself had fallen unconsciously upon her knees before 
Jans; and at this moment, as the unruly wind carried off her turban, 
and the slenderly entwined tresses escaped from their bondage, looked 
like a beautiful penitent imploring grace with eyes upraised and 
beaming with love. 

“ Thousand seals!” exclaimed the pilot. “Do you think we are wild 
heathens that your young blood must set our pity aflow through tears 
and wringing of hands! By all the flounders, if your Peter is to be saved, 
girl, he shall not be allowed to perish. Havn’t I myself sworn to suc- 
cour him, and what ugly Jans once promises does he not perform? 
Yes, though he is cried down for an unsanctified carl, with the stain 
of blood upon his hands. Come, child, up, and out of the way. And 
you lads,” he continued, addressing those near him, “run quickly 
home and get some cables, iron rammers, and stout stakes; and mind 
me — don’t forget your hatchets.” 

Sea-faring men are accustomed to obey quickly and blindly; and 
fortunately so, since the least delay may often cause incalculable 
mischief. It was on this account, perhaps, that the orders of Jans 
found ready executors, little as he was favoured in general. His 
resoluteness, too, carried with it a kind of command; and all felt, that 
if there existed any possibility at all of saving the unfortunate meh, it 
was, above all things, necessary to act decidedly and promptly. 

The sea, dug up by the storm, ejected cries like the blood-thirsty, 
hunger-tormented roaring of irritated beasts. As far as the eye could 
penetrate into the obscurity, there was discerned a snow-white ridge 
of mountains, rising higher and higher, until now erecting themselves 
into perpendicular walls, they at length burst mast-high, and whirled 
their silvery hissing froth upwards to the clouds. Upon one of such 
advancing watery avalanches glistened, at intervals, the lamp of the 
pilot’s skiff, which irresistibly grasped, as it were, by the storm, and 
by the surf-torrent, was furiously impelled towards the rent and 
gigantic island crags. ‘The rays of light from the tower, and the un- 
steady blaze of the kindled. beacon, enabled the pilots ashore to dis- 
cover at the same time the insulated rocks below, around which the 
white sea froth eddied, until caught by huge billows, it was hurled far 
away over them, to rage itself out at last in a hundred spouts against 
the firmer stone of Heligoland itself. 

The pilots, dexterously maintaining their balance against the ag- 
gressions of the wind, staggered to the extreme verge of the cliff in 
order to obtain a position for the serviceable employment of their 
apparatus ; and they saw, with beating hearts, the boat running quicker 
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and quicker towards the fatal rock. Judging from the direction in 
which the surf struck against the island, it was supposed that the poor 
fellows must wreck near the spot where the Bellevue now stands. 
Thither, holding together by ropes, and battling with the storm, the 
whole pilot corps ran. Their flaming torches threw a bright glare 
over the wild group, and heightened the grand effect produced by the 
spiteful elements, to which the ceaseless screeching of the sea-mews, 
terrified, and circling uneasily around the flames, formed but a too 
appropriate music. 

Not far from the Bellevue, the cliff jutted out in a narrow slope 
very far into the sea, and then sunk perpendicularly into the deep. 
This was the point from which the rescue of the pilots was most likely 
to be effected. The whole length of the island, from north to south 
peak, could be overlooked from that dizzy top, and the many fires re- 
vealed every small low-lying rock. 

The storm had been so far friendly that it had entirely dispersed 
the fog, and now enabled a few of the most practised mariners to 
descry a shallop wrestling against the billows with enormous effort, all 
her sails reefed, and yet utterly helpless and at the mercy of the 
storm, which drove her still onward. 

“The shallop will rush into the devil’s throat, if a miracle does not 
save her!” said Jans, driving iron rammers into the rock with such 
prodigious blows of his hatchet, that the cliff shook again. “ You 
have avoided the loose ground, have you not?” asked Hakers, ap- 
prehensively, crouching at the same time, and listening, to make sure. 

“ Bah, man!” replied Jans, with a horrid hoarse laugh. ‘Do you 
think I am in a hurry to join the mermaids and nixes? Thousand 
sea-dogs! Ill first swill a hogshead of port wine, and, what is more, 
cleared with my own hand — my time las not come yet to drown in 
spit water. But, I say, youngsters, look at our three jolly fellows: 

ey are flying over the snowy mountains there, as though they loved 
the rocking !” 

The pilots advanced, as near as they dared, to the edge of the cliff, 
waved their torches, and called to the seamen in shrill and quivering 
tones, giving them to understand that they were seen. Jans lay flat 
upon the ground, looking down into the boiling surf, cable in hand, 
and ready to hurl it instantly below, in case the boat should for- 
tunately be carried upon one of the rocky platforms, in the heaving of 
the sea-swell. 

“ South! south!” screamed Hakers to them, pointing in that di- 
rection with his hand. 

“ For the Church!”—“ Modrikstak !”—“ The Lighthouse! ”—*“ Speat- 
horn!” cried twenty voices, outdoing the howl of the gale. 

The boatmen attempted, as far as they were able, to avail them- 
selves of their instructions. Peter, who sat at the helm, steered the 
boat right for a piece of rock which every now and then he caught 
peeping through the foam of the breakers. The rest were apparently 
inactive, and had resigned themselves entirely to the roll of the long 
high billows. 

“ Bork, Andrew!” exclaimed the steersman to his mates. “ Let 
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the boat run slant upon the pulpit, and —do you hear ? — fasten like 
tigers into.the ground. The surf will wash the shattered skiff back 
to sea again directly. 

A mute nod of the head denoted the acquiescence of his comrades. 
A wave, as high as a house, lifted the boat in bold mountains over 
the dangerous lower rocks—a fearful shock dashed it to pieces —but 
the perilous manceuvre had succeeded completely. 

The pilots were saved for the instant, but were immediately after- 
wards in the no less imminent danger of being swept away by the next 
advancing wave, if not previously crushed by the loosened pieces of 
rock which fell about them in deadly masses. They cleaved to the 
precipitous rock with life-loving tenacity; and as they crouched there, 
doubled up, covered with foam, and wreathed in sea-weed, they looked 
more like sacrificial animals about to be conducted to slaughter, than 
human beings. Providentially, the stranded men did not, for an in- 
stant, lose their presence of mind. ‘They replied with loud calls to 
the halloos and hurrahs of their countrymen, and saw with gladdened 
eyes the life-preserving cable running down the cliff to them. After 
many ineffectual efforts to seize the rope, they grasped hold of it at the 
peril of their lives. Amidst the acclamations of the multitude, a second 
and a third slid down the thin bridge, followed by as many weighty 
stakes. ‘The youths dexterously wound the ropes about their chests, 
secured themselves by a safe knot, seized each of them a stick, and 
thus, spinning in the air—whirled often like a top by the angry wind 
and storm—were happily pulled up and landed safely on the island. 

One universal cry of joy welcomed the exhausted and half-dead 
mariners. ‘The poor girl who had pleaded on their behalf was beside 
herself for gladness. She kneeled down at the side of her betrothed 
Peter, laid his head upon her bosom, cried, laughed, sprang up, 
prayed, and endeavoured to restore her beloved with her own warm 
and healing kisses. 

“ Now, let us away!” said Hakers. “ Out with the rammers, lads, 
and off! There is no chance of saving the crew of yonder ship. Look 
at her!—she is driving upon the island — she must strike, and go 
down, man and mouse !” 

“Not yet!” cried Jans. ‘“ D—n it, man, do you think when I 
have once put out a hand to save, that I'll content myself with just 
three Heligolanders. Let us have a few more rammers here — and, 
to it, quickly — wedge them in well to the chinks. The cliff will 
carry us all safely enough for to-night. I shall keep here to direct 
the sailors, as well as I can. If they can’t steer, as I shall bid them, 
still it is likely enough, in going to pieces, that one or another may 
have a chance for it — and if any do —thousand sea-snakes !—T’ll haul 
them up, like so many sugar loaves! 

Several of the pilots tried hard to dissuade him from his project, 
pointing out to him the impossibility of the rescue. But he was not 
to be moved. 

“‘ At least,” said Hakers, “ don’t do business here upon the peak 
like a madman. You know our island takes treacherous freaks. 
Only last year, a whole side of rock gave way- near the cone ; and it 
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was but the day before that a happy bridal pair had sat and laughed 
there. Look here—the rents are wide and deep. This ramming in 
of wedges shakes the deceitful rock, and if the crust should chance to 
be rotten inside, Heaven help us all, I say!” 

Jans would pay no attention to the entreaties of the by-standers. 
Active and bigoted in all things, he would think of nothing but the 
on-swimming ship. He was confident in himself, and not without 
cause ; for up to this very time he had surmounted difficulties, as well 
in his schemes for the preservation as in those for the destruction of 
others, which none but himself could have overcome. He might have 
been incited, too, by the thirst for glory ; or, more likely still, by the 
prospect of gain, which would certainly be his, if, after all, his un- 
heard-of enterprise should succeed. 

“ Ship ahoy!” he cried in a voice of thunder from the cliff, “ lar- 
board — larboard — north by nor-east!” Then quickly to the Heli- 
golanders, “ Make the rope fast, for the Donna wont get away without 
a flaw! ’Zounds, she is a Spaniard! ‘Thousand sea-devils, a spicy- 
smelling Spaniard!” And the colossal pilot sprang up, sung, danced 
and shouted, as if he had already got a thousand doubloons in his 
pocket. In the mean while the wind had shifted a few points to the 
south. ‘Closer to north by nor-east!” cried Jans once more from 
the cliff, which gleamed blood-red as it reflecetd the fire of many 
torches. 

The ship attempted to obey the instructions of the grim pilot; but she 
was powerless. ‘The waves carried her at their pleasure, and she 
came faster and faster on to her destruction. The Heligolanders 
stood speechless and impotent, with a burning and a longing desire to 
save. Alas! they could do nothing but stare into the wild flood beneath, 
which, in a few minutes, was to swallow up, for ever, the noble ship 
and her unhappy crew. Once more boomed through the howling of 
the wind and waters—a gun; the last anguishing cry of despair. 
The gulls moaned and flittered round the vessel in countless flocks, as 
though they would instil consolation to the crew in the moment of 
their certain destruction. Jans sprang again to the extreme verge 
of the narrow ridge. “Three more wedges into the ground,” he 
exclaimed, “and let the rope be slung below! Quick, give me the 
end of it! Wave the torches! Tl call, and cast the rope! He that 
is a good hand at a founder now may run up to us still like a 
sea-cat!” ; 

The orders of Jans were again obeyed; but whilst the wedges per- 
forated the stony earth, and the waved torches shed a brilliant light 
around, there resounded from beneath—a hollow crash. It came 
as if from the very bowels of the earth. Every man leaped back, as 
though he had been shot; and Hakers, in a voice of desperation, 
cried, — “ Jans, Jans, save yourself, for God’s sake !” 

But the warning came too late. ‘The entire cliff, long since rotten, 
and only loosely cohering to the body of the island, had given way 
beneath the repeated drivings of the stricken rammers — had suddenly 
cracked, and divided itself from the remainder of the rock. Jans, it 
is true, bounded back, but the cliff was already tottering and inclining 
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in its descent, and it carried the helpless pilot down with it into the 
deep. A thick mist of reddish dust rose from the crumbled rock : — 
the sea bellowed louder than ever, and foamed mountains high, as, 
met by the pressure of the immense mass of fallen cliff, it was driven 
wave upon wave, back again into the open ocean. The fight of sea 
and rock was salvation to the galliot. The backward rolling surf gave 
the ship another tack, and carried her, like a child, beyond the reach of 
danger. A sail was hoisted with the speed of lightning —for the 
storm had somewhat remitted — and the merchantman, with her hull 
and mast shaking again — sailed proudly past the shores of Heligoland. 


“Poor Jans!” said Hakers, after the first consternation. ‘“ We can- 
not help thee more! Thy memory, however, shall not perish amongst 
us. Children, and children’s children shall remember thee, and thy 
brave heart.” This cliff is thine, and shall, from this day forth, be 
called “ TrRuE-Man’s Craa.” 

Every Heligolander confirmed the christening of the cliff;— 
and to this hour, when a stranger makes the tour of the island, and 
beholds, not without dismay, the jagged ends of broken rocks threaten- 
ing down upon him, the pilot lays his oar across his boat, and says, 
significantly, — 

“ Ay, ay, sir! That is TRuE-Man’s Crag, sir!” 


ROCHE ROCK, CORNWALL. 


BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, ESQ. M.P. 


WHEN all these order’d fields were one wet moor, 
The Rock, that is for us a single sight 
Of wonderment and picturesque delight, 
Was the salvation of the wandering poor ; 
The hermit here supported to his door 
The tottering steps invited by the light 
That, as a lower star, transpierced the night, 
And gave a blessed rest on that hard floor ; 
Yet have we now a compensating gain — 
The Rock has long return’d to nature’s use, 
Dismantled of its humanising power ; 
But mid the civilised and fertile plain 
We gaily climb, or pleasurably muse 

. On God’s protection of each opening hour. 











CLARET AND TOKAY. 


BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


1. 


My heart sunk with our claret-flask, 
Just now, beneath the heavy sedges 
That serve this pond’s black face for mask ; 
And still at yonder broken edges | 
Of the hole, where up the bubbles glisten, 
After my heart I look and listen. 


2. 
Our laughing little flask, compelled 
Through depth to depth more bleak and shady ; 
As when, both arms beside her held, 
Feet straightened out, some gay French lady 
Is caught up from life’s light and motion, 
And dropped into death’s silent ocean ! 





Up jumped Tokay on our table, 

Like a pigmy castle-warder, 

Dwarfish to see, but stout and able, 

Arms and accoutrements all in order; 

And fierce he looked north; then, wheeling south, 
Blew with his bugle a challenge to Drouth, 
Cocked his flap-hat with the tosspot-feather, 
Twisted his thumb in his red moustache, 

Gingled his huge brass spurs together, 

Tightened his waist with its Buda sash, 

And then with an impudence naught could abash, 
Shrugged his hump-shoulder, 

To tell the beholder, 


For twenty such knaves he should laugh but the bolder ; 


And so, with his sword-hilt gallantly jutting, 
And dexter hand on his haunch abutting, 
Went the little man from Ausbruch, strutting! 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GIDEON SHADDOE, Ese. 


No. IV.* 


*“ The apparition comes ! — 
These hands are not more like.”’ 
HAMLET. 


My third visitation took place about a year and a half after the de- 
parture of a relation for India. He had started for that land of the 
sun from my chambers in the Temple, which were on the ground- 
floor, and have now given place to more modern and less gloomy 
tenements. After all the anxieties of the outfit, and the last melan- 
choly parting, I well remember watching him from behind the noble 
poplar that then stood in the garden, and was, afterwards, mercilessly 
felled to make way for the new buildings, till he disappeared in the 
cheerless fog of a November morning, as he dropped down the river 
in old Major’s wherry. 

My bed-room opened into the sitting-room, and both fronted the 
garden. The foot of the bed was towards the window, on the seat of 
which my lamp burned. One summer night I was lying awake think- 
ing of a case I had to answer, and of nothing less than my relation, 
when, on turning my head, I saw him standing close to the left side 
of my bed, and looking down on me. Before I could recover from 
my surprise, his back was towards me. I saw him go out of the open 
door on the same side of the room — arose, threw on my dressing- 
gown, took up the lamp, called him by name, searched the rooms, and 
then, so strong was the impression, unbolted the outer door, sought 
him in the passage, went to the common entrance, and even looked up 
the paved footway that led to it between the buildings and the garden. 
No human figure was visible. The moon shone upon the high tide 
from a cloudless sky silvering the trees in the garden, and the silence 
was only broken by the whispering of the poplar-leaves and the occa- 
sional distant dash of oars. 

No extraordinary coincidence accompanied this vision. 

On the other hand, the story related of Dr. Donne by honest Izaak 
Walton makes the vision coincide so exactly, both in circumstances 
and time with actual events, that we can hardly wonder at the effect 
produced on those who had been made acquainted with it. 

When “Mr. Donne” removed from Mitcham to London, Sir 





* In the last number of these Recollections, p. 425., line 3, from the bottom, for 
“is” read “ are,” 
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Robert Drewry, “a gentleman of very noble estate, and a more 
liberal mind, assigned him and his wife an useful apartment in his 
own large house in Drury Lane, and not only rent free, but was also 
a cherisher of his studies, and such a friend as sympathised with him 
and his in all their joys and sorrows.” Lord Hay was sent at this 
time on an embassy to Henry IV. of France by our first James; and 
Sir Robert, having resolved to accompany him, solicited Donne to be 
his companion in that journey. But his wife, who was in bad health 
and with child, desired him not to leave her, saying, “ Her divining 
soul boded her some ill in his absence.” He accordingly laid aside all 
thoughts of going; but the importunity of Sir Robert prevailed, and 
Donne, considering himself bound, told his wife so, ‘‘ who did, there- 
fore, with an unwilling-willingness give a faint consent.” 

“ Within a few days,” Walton tells us, “ after this resolve, the am- 
bassador, Sir Robert, and Mr. Donne, left London, and were, the 
twelfth day, got all safe to Paris. Two days after their arrival there, 
Mr. Donne was left alone in that room, in which Sir Robert, and he, 
and some other friends had dined together. To this place Sir Robert 
returned within half an hour; and as he left, so he found, Mr. Donne 
alone : but in an ecstasy, and so altered as to his looks, as amazed Sir 
Robert to behold him ; insomuch that he earnestly desired Mr. Donne 
to declare what had befallen him in the short time of his absence. To 
which Mr. Donne was not able to make a present answer: but, after 
a long and perplexed pause, did at last say, “ I have seen a dreadful 
vision since I saw you: I have seen my dear wife pass twice by me 
through this room, with her hair hanging about her shoulders, and a 
dead child in her arms: this I have seen since I saw you.” To which 
Sir Robert replied, “ Sure, sir, you have slept since I saw you; and 
this is the result of some melancholy dream, which I desire you to 
forget, for you are now awake.” ‘To which Mr. Donne’s reply was,— 
“I cannot be surer that I now live, than that I have not slept since 
I saw you; and am as sure, that at her second appearing she stopped, 
and looked me in the face and vanished.” Rest and sleep had not 
altered Mr. Donne’s opinion the next day; for he then affirmed this 
vision with a more deliberate and so confirmed a confidence, that he 
inclined Sir Robert to a faint belief that the vision was true. It is 
truly said, that desire and doubt have no rest; and it proved so with 
Sir Robert: for he immediately sent a servant to Drewry House, 
with a charge to hasten back, and bring him word whether Mrs. Donne 
were alive ; and, if alive, in what condition she was as to her health. 
The twelfth day the messenger returned with this account :— That he 
found and left Mrs. Donne very sad, and sick in her bed ; and that, 
after a long and dangerous labour, she had been delivered of a dead 
child. And, upon examination, the abortion proved to be the same 
day, and about the very hour, that Mr. Donne affirmed he saw her 
pass by him in his chamber.” : 

“ This is a relation,” says the venerable biographer, “ that will be- 
get some wonder, and it well may; for most of our world are at 
present possessed with an opinion, that visions and miracles are ceased. 

And, though it is most certain, that two lutes being both strung and 
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tuned to an equal pitch, and then one played upon, the other, that is 
not touched, being laid upon a table at a fit distance, will — like an 
echo to a trumpet— warble a faint audible harmony in answer to the 
same tune; yet many will not believe there is any such thing as a 
sympathy of souls; and I am well pleased, that every reader do enjoy 
his own opinion.” 

What the opinion of the father of angling was may be collected 
from his subsequent remarks, the instances of apparitions that he 
quotes, and his commendation of the following consideration to the 
reader :—“ That there be many pious and learned men, that believe 
our merciful God hath assigned to every man a particular guardian 
angel, to be his constant monitor, and to attend him in all his dangers, 
both of body and soul.” 

In this narrative—which was not told to Walton by Donne himself, 
but—“ now long since—by a person of honour, and of such intimacy 
with him, that he knew more of the secrets of his soul than any per- 
son then living” —we have not only a presentiment of evil on the part 
of the wife, but the most perfect coincidences accompanying the vision 
of the husband. The tender affection that Mr. Donne felt for his 
partner may be collected from his expression of his feelings generally, 
and in no small degree from his “ Valediction, forbidding to mourn”— 
* A copy of verses given by Mr. Donne to his wife at the time he 
then parted from her.” In that age of slow locomotion, when no lover 
could annihilate time and space, and as many days were required to 
reach Paris from London with any degree of comfort, as in the pre- 
sent high-pressure period will steam a traveller across the Atlantic, is 
it extraordinary that the forebodings and dangerous state of the be- 
loved wife should, during such a separation, be constantly borne in 
upon the soul of the anxious husband —a man, be it remembered, of 
strong imagination—till the dismal apparition was raised ? 

Still those cases, in which all circumstances fit so exactly, must pro- 
duce a strong impression, especially upon ordinary minds. 

Such was the strange story sometimes mentioned by Lord Byron, 
and related to him by Captain Kidd, the commander of the immor- 
talised “ Lisbon Packet.” — “ This officer stated that, being asleep one 
night in his berth,he was awakened by the pressure of something heavy 
on his limbs, and, there being a faint light in the room, could see, as 
he thought, distinctly, the figure of his brother, who was at that time 
in the naval service in the East Indies, dressed in his uniform, and 
stretched across the bed. Concluding it to be an illusion of the senses, 
he shut his eyes, and made an effort to sleep. But still the same pres- 
sure continued, and still, as often as he ventured to take another look, 
he saw the figure lying across him in the same position. To add to 
the wonder, on putting his hand forth to touch this form, he found 
the uniform, in which it appeared to be dressed, dripping wet. On 
the entrance of one of his brother officers, to whom he called out in 
alarm, the apparition vanished ; but in a few months after he received 
the startling intelligence, that on that night his brother had been 
drowned in the Indian seas. Of the supernatural character of this 
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appearance, Captain Kidd himself did not appear to have the slight- 
est doubt.” * 

Many years ago, a gentleman, habitually an early riser, who was on 
a visit at the country seat of an old and particular friend, retired at 
night apparently in his usual health; and, at six, the next morning, 
was found dead in his bed. The shocking intelligence soon spread, 
and at last reached the head keeper : — “ Dead!” said he, “ Mr. 
dead? Why I saw him leaning over the fence at half-past five this 
morning, looking at the deer!” ‘This man was convinced that he had 
seen Mr. ’s “ Fetch ;” nor were there wanting others of the same 
opinion. ’ 

Not long since, a friend who has deservedly earned for himself a 
European reputation, was deeply immersed in a scientific subject 
about two o’clock in the day, when, suddenly, it rushed into his mind 
that he had long neglected to write to a lady who had been most 
intimate with his mother and family —one of those amiable persons — 
would they were less rare ! — who are always thinking of others rather 
than themselves. Penetrated by a feeling which he could not control, 
he laid aside his work, and immediately commenced a letter to Mrs. 
, wherein he upbraided himself for his delay, and, as he pro- 
ceeded, became so overpowered, that he was affected to tears while he 
wrote —“ at this very moment you may be no more.” ‘The letter was 
despatched, but it never reached the hand for which it was intended. 
The relatives, whose distressing duty it was to open the letters ad- 
dressed to the deceased, struck with the expression, turned to the date, 
and found that the sentence was written on the very day of her death. 
She was no more when that overpowering sensation wrung my friend’s 
heart, and those mournful words dropped from his pen. It is not sur- 
prising that the relatives of the departed point to that letter as a proof 
that sympathies exist not dreamt of in our philosophy. 

The coincidence of the mysterious disturbance at Abbotsford, and 
Mr. George Bullock’s sudden death recorded in one of the most in- 
teresting and perfect pieces of biography ever printed f, will occur to 
every one; and light as Sir Walter made of it before he heard of his 
friend’s decease, it appears to have sunk much deeper into his mind 
after he had been made acquainted with the details of that event. 

In a subsequent part of the same fascinating work we find, how- 
ever, the true philosophy laid down on a very affecting occasion : — 
“ As I slept for a few minutes in my chair, to which Iam more ad- 
dicted than I could wish, I heard, as I thought, my poor wife call 
me by the familiar name of fondness which she gave me. My recol- 
lections on waking were melancholy enough. ‘These be 











‘The airy tongues that syllable men’s names.’ 





* Moore’s Life of Byron. 
+ Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. By J. G. Lockhart, Esq., 
his Literary Executor. 8vo. Edinburgh: R. Cadell, 1842, 
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All, I believe, have some natural desire to consider these unusual im- 
pressions as bodements of good or evil to come. But, alas! this is a 
prejudice of our own conceit. They are the empty echoes of what is 
past, not the foreboding voice of things to come.” — Diary. 

To return to those visions which are purely confined to certain 
localities, 1 must refer to an instance which was strongly dwelt on by 
those to whom it was known, inasmuch as it was vouched that the 
seer had never heard of what she declared she saw, and the likeness 
traced by her in the apparition agreed with the picture for which the 
ghost had.sat while in the body. 

In a mansion in shire there was a tradition that one of its 
former mistresses had committed suicide. ‘The apartment in which 
the crime was perpetrated was said to be subject to visitations from 
the restless spirit of the criminal, who occasionally appeared with her 
pale, self-accusing face and long black dishevelled hair flowing in pro- 
fusion over her shoulders and bust, the only part of her figure visible 
on such ghastly occasions. The tale had its day: modern education 
laughed it to scorn; and although an unsophisticated maid-servant 
would occasionally come down very pale in the morning, after passing 
the night in that apartment, and on persisting in her solemn asser- 
tion that she had seen the unearthly visitant, and in her determin- 
ation to enter it no more, generally obtained her dismissal, the ghost- 
story was treated as such stories of late years have been, and the 
comfortable room had long been fitted up as a bedchamber, without 
any disturbance of the rest of the visiters who occupied it. 

To this house a lady and her daughter came to make a short stay. 
The lady was taken dangerously ill, and lay in this room. It was 
midnight. She slept. Her daughter was on the bed, but not un- 
dressed, counting the minutes as she held her watch in her hand; for 
she had been told that her dear mother’s life depended upon the 
punctual administration of medicine. The side curtains of the bed 
were partially undrawn, and suddenly something seemed to come be- 
tween the opening and an old-fashioned cabinet, black as ebony, that 
stood against the wall. ‘The young lady looked up, and beheld the 
marble-like ghostly bust, half veiled by the long dark tresses, as if 
suspended in the aperture. Every lineament was distinct, and so 
clear that she traced in the deadly white visage a likeness to the 
features of a friend. She leaped desperately to the floor, looked 
around —and found nothing but what was usually in the apart- 
ment. She tried the door — it was fast — then screamed and fainted. 
The servants were alarmed by the violent ringing of the sick mother, 
who had been aroused by her child’s scream, and burst into the 
room. 

No one doubted the veracity of the narrator; but the probability 
was, that, intimate as the families were, some account of the ghost 
had reached the young lady’s ears in her early youth, and had passed 
from her mind till she found herself under such circumstances amid 
the associations of the very spot where it was said to appear. 

Indeed in all cases where the vision is seen by one person only, 
natural causes will account for the illusion; but when more than one 
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behold the same phantom at the same instant, the solution of the 
problem becomes more difficult. 

In the Life of Blackbeard, referred to in our last chapter, we find 
the following :— 

“Those of his crew who were taken alive told a story which may 
appear a little incredible; however, we think it will not be fair to 
omit it, since we had it from their own mouths. That, once upon a 
cruise, they found out that they had a man on board more than their 
crew: such a one was seen several days amongst them, sometimes 
below and sometimes upon deck, yet no man in the ship could give an 
account who he was, or from whence he came; but that he disappeared 
a little before they were cast away in their great ship — but, it seems, 
they verily believed it was the Devil.” 

When we reflect on the constant state of drunken excitement in 
which these wretches lived, and the diabolical excesses of which the 
were guilty *, there is not, indeed, much room for wonder at the dark 
terrors called up by their delirium tremens; but it is not so easy to 
account for the following phantasms. 

A venerable manor-house in the west of England, with its terraced 
walks, noble hollies, and quaint yew hedges, had sunk into the usual 
condition of such ancient places, and had become a farm-house of the 
better class. The former possessors had been of elevated rank, and 
the last of their descendants, a widow lady of title, had retired there, 
still retaining the remains of loveliness, with a handsome nephew in 
the prime of manly beauty, about the middle of the last century. 
They lived in strict privacy, were never seen out of the grounds, and 
never received any visiters, with one exception. At the expiration of 
every three months an old-fashioned coach rolled up the avenue 
shaded by the sun-proof elms, stopped at the entrance, and out stepped 
a man of advanced age, dressed in a dark-brown suit, with a plain 
cocked hat and grey stockings. In about ten minutes he again made 
his appearance, entered the carriage, which rolled down the avenue, 
and was seen no more till the next quarter of a year had passed away. 
This had gone on for some time, and afforded subject for comment to 
all the country round. The neighbours shook their heads, and whis- 
pered light tales of the dame; but all attempts to penetrate the cloud 
that shrouded their history failed. 

One fine August evening, six weeks at least before its appearance was 
due, according to its usual periods of arrival, the light of the harvest 
moon shone on the well-known coach till it was lost to view under the 
melancholy boughs of the avenue trees. Some reapers, on their way 


* «“ Some of his frolics of wickedness were so extravagant, as if he aimed at making 
his men believe he was a devil incarnate ; for being one day at sea, and alittle flushed 
with drink —‘ Come,’ says he, ‘ let us make a hell of our own, and try how long we 
can bear it.’ Accordingly he, with two or three others, went down into the hold, 
and, closing up all the hatches, filled several pots full of brimstone and other com- 
bustible matter, and set it on fire, and so continued till they were almost suffocated, 
when some of the men cried out for air. At length he opened the hatches, not a 
little pleased that he held out the longest.” General History of the Pyrates. Life 
of Captain Teach, alias Blackbeard. 
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home, saw it return, and, as it passed out of the avenue gates, beheld, 
sitting by the side of the old gentleman, the handsome nephew, pale 
and motionless as a corpse. ‘The same night a carriage and four drove 
furiously up to the house, and, at the end of the week, a hearse and 
six received at midnight a coffin covered with black velvet, and went 
—none of the neighbours knew where. The place was shut up for 
years, and had only been lately fitted up for the reception of a new 
tenant—a substantial man who had bought the land about the house 
and farmed it himself—at the commencement of the present century. 

In its desolate state, it was haunted of course; and “ the wicked 
lady,” as she was called, had often been seen gliding in the moonlight 
about the terraces by those who had been hardy enough to take a 
short cut across the grounds in their way home from the village club. 

The two sons of the new tenant were young men just at the end of 
their teens. ‘They had heard all the ghost-stories connected with the 
place, and laughed at them. They had also heard strange noises, 
especially from one particular chamber, in which the lady had died, 
and the door of which had not been unlocked for years, and had satis - 
fied themselves that they had traced some of the sounds to a colony of 
jackdaws that had established themselves in the unused chimnies with 
which the spacious old house — a world too wide for the present occu- 
pants — abounded. 

These two brothers lay upon a grassy headland enjoying the noon 
of a lovely day outside one of the garden walls. They were shaded 
from the sun by the overhanging laburnums and guelder-roses, which, 
tired of their confinement within, had, truant-like, broken bounds to 
mingle their blossoms with the wild flowers on the field-side of the 
half-ruined wall. ‘The young men listened to the humming in the 
air, and lazily watched the tremulous haze that rose from the ridges 
of the fallow which lay parallel to them. 

Lying thus, with half-shut eyes, they saw upon the ridges before 
them the figure of a lady dressed in the costume of the middle of the 
eighteenth century. ‘They both started up together, and advanced 
rapidly to the form, which receded without appearing to move a limb 
across the furrows, with its face still towards them as they had first 
seen it, till it reached the closed gate, through the bars of which it 
seemed to pass as the brothers arrived at the barrier — and then was 
lost to their view. Beyond was a bare common, where no person 
could have been hid; and the only beings in sight besides themselves 
were a party of gnats dancing in the sun, and the swallows that ever 
and anon cut a lane through them, leaving the survivors to continue 
their dance. 

Another tale which I shall also tell, as “ ’twas told to me,” records 
an instance where two persons of different grades of life saw the same 
phantom simultaneously. 

An officer of rank in the army bought a fine old house and estate, 
beautifully situated in a midland county, which had no drawback, 
except that it was said to be the haunt of a tall female arrayed in 
deep mourning. The family were delighted with the place, and for 
some time were undisturbed. After a little while, however, the 
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servants began to complain that their path was occasionally crossed 
by the apparition, and some of them left their service in consequence. 

One evening in the autumn, the gentlemen were sitting over their 
wine, when the host, as he looked out of the old oriel window, saw a 
female figure standing in the grey light on the lawn. He immediately 
exclaimed, taking what he saw for his wife, —‘“ How inconsiderate of 
Charlotte to be out at this time! in the first place she will take cold, 
and in the next, if any of the servants see her, they will declare that 
they have seen the Dark Lady.” The guests turned their heads, saw 
nothing, and said so. ‘“ No,” replied Colonel , “she is just now 
gone.” Upon entering the drawing-room, where Mrs. was sitting 
in a black velvet dress with her female friends, he spoke to her on 
the subject; but she assured him that she had not been out at all, 
which was the fact. This did not banish the scepticism of the gallant 
proprietor, who felt convinced either that some one was bent on 
amusement at his expense, or was anxious that he should be disgusted 
with his purchase, for selfish ends, and was determined, if possible, to 
detect the contriver. Watch, he accordingly did, at all hours, but 
without the slightest success. 

He had given up this vain vigilance, and was beginning to forget the 
Dark Lady, when, as he was returning from shooting with his game- 
keeper in the evening, the latter called his attention to a dusky female 
form standing at the end of the nearest external extremity of one of 
the wings of the mansion which was in the form of an KE, like many 
of the old houses built in Elizabeth’s time. He immediately said, 
** Now, we shall catch the ghost,” and sending the keeper round the 
back of the house so as to cut off the intruder if an escape should be 
attempted round the opposite wing, he advanced upon the figure 
which waited his approach at first, but, before he could reach it, it 
turned down the inside of the wing, as if it were going to the front 
entrance. ‘The gamekeeper now appeared at the end of the opposite 
wing; and his master pursued the form, which glided before him 
down the wing near which they had first seen it, then along the front 
of the house, and was lost to the view of the pursuer in the middle of 
the inside of the opposite wing, where there had formerly been a 
door. He was so close that he, for the moment, thought to enter with 
the apparition through the doorway, which had been walled up for 
years. He was a brave man, but his heart beat thick. The keeper 
declared that nothing had passed him; and to this hour the mystery 
remains unsolved. 
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AN INCIDENT AT PISA. 


BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, ESQ. M.P. 


“From the common burial-ground 
Mark’d by some peculiar bound, 
Beppo! who are these that lie 
Like one numerous family ?” 


“They whose bodies rest within 

This appointed place, 

Signor! never knew of sin, 

Only knew of grace. 

Purified from earthly leaven, 

They have mounted straight to heaven, 
Without sorrow, without thrall, 
Blessed children, angels all !” 


“ But that second space, with art 
Fenc’d from all the rest apart, 
Though from those sweet infants’ bed 
By a low wall separated — 

Beppo! who are these, and why 

To the others laid so nigh ?” 


“‘ Signor! they who moulder here, 

Be it wrong or right, 

Shake with many a pang of fear 
Passers-by at night: 

Men of passion, vice, and pride, 
Who in evil liv’d and died, 
Unrepentant, unconfess’d, 

By the sacraments unbless’d ; 
Though with these are mingled some 
That deserv’d a better doom, 

When by sudden death waylaid, 

Ere their peace with God was made : 
But why they who guiltless die 

By those reprobates should lie, 
Signor! the priest may know, not I.” 
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In these words the truth discerning, 
Much I ponder’d, home returning, 
Whether chance or wise design 
Drew this thin dividing line, 
Almost blending in this close 

Old decay and young repose ; 
Almost laying side by side 

Those who hardly liv’d and died, 
And the wretched ones for whom 
Life has been a very tomb. 


Oh ! if in our utmost need 

Love has power to intercede — 

If between us and our foes 
Innocence may interpose — 

May not they, who dare not claim 
Pardon in the church’s name, 

By some sweet and secret law 
From these little neighbours draw 
Blessings such as nature gave 

To the angel-ruffled wave ; 
Finding a Bethesda’s worth 

In this angel-planted earth? 


EL MORENITO: 


A ROUGH SKETCH IN THE PYRENEES. 


Ir was on a brilliant August morning of the year 183— that I found 
myself mounted on a stout Gascon pony, and preceded by a long- 
legged slip of a mountaineer, jogging through the defile of the Al- 
dudes, a narrow pass in the Pyrenees, distant a league or two from 
the quiet little town of St. Jean Pied de Port. I was returning 
northwards after a ramble through a portion of the Peninsula, and 
had made an appointment to meet a friend at Tarbes, upon the 
Toulouse road, whence we were to visit Bagnéres and the other French 
baths in that neighbourhood. It still wanted three or four days to 
that of our rendezvous, and I had been able to devise no better way 
of passing at least one of them than to step over the frontier, eat a 
farewell olla with the Dons, and, if possible, smuggle a few good cigars 
upon my return. 
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The lower Pyrenees, although of a less imposing character than the 
more easterly parts of the chain, are still in the highest degree pic- 
turesque and beautiful. The road along which I was now proceeding, 
was shutin between mountains covered for the most part with trees 
and brushwood, from amongst which protruded here and there some 
pinnacles of grey rock. There was no scarcity of magnificent oaks, 
but the trees that most abounded were chestnuts, which seemed to 
flourish there in unusual luxuriance, draped with wild vines that crept 
and twined over and over them, to a height which I had no idea the 
vine ever attained in so northerly a latitude. In some places the rocks 
rose perpendicularly or impended over our heads, their sharp hard 
outline cut out with beautiful distinctness against the glowing azure 
of the August sky. The lofty trees that bordered the road shaded us 
from the sun, which was blazing out with tremendous power, and 
here and there some streamlet plashing down from the hills formed 
itself a shallow channel across the path, rippling with a cool and 
merry sound over the many-coloured pebbles, and then vanishing in 
some ravine amidst a tangle of bushes and wild flowers, or falling into 
and swelling some larger watercourse. 

Besides being enclosed in the manner already described, the road 
was so serpentine and zig-zag that we could scarcely ever see more 
than eighty or a hundred yards before and behind us. At last, how- 
ever, it became evident that we were approaching the termination of 
the defile. ‘The mountains on either side grew gradually lower, and 
the pass less narrow, and presently, on turning an angle, we came in 
sight of the plain, stretching out wide before us, thickly wooded, and 
intersected by lines of hill, where one or two streams wound their 
way like silvery ribands through the bright yellow of the corn fields, 
and the green of thepastures. andorchards. No town was visible from 
where we stood; but here and there a village or hamlet might be seen, 
invariably with a lofty church tower, and not unfrequently with the 
massive walls of a convent rising above its darkened or stone-coloured 
houses. One of the largest of these villages, which my guide de- 
signated by some unpronounceable name, rich in the za and iéz of the 
Basque tongue, lay at a distance of two or three miles from us, and 
thither I determined to proceed. A few minutes more brought us 
upon comparatively level ground, and we struck into a country road 
leading in the direction of the village. 

In most instances, when one approaches the imaginary line of de- 
marcation between two countries, one finds a gradual blending of the 
character and habits of the people, as well as of the natural pro- 
ductions and features of the country. Spain forms a striking ex- 
ception to this rule; and the great mountain wall by which nature 
has marked the northern boundary of the Peninsula serves also to 
separate the habits and character of the two nations as effectually as 
though it were some mighty parapet, strongly fortified and strictly 
sentinelled to prevent all intermingling of race and communication of 
ideas and customs. The contrast obtained in the course of a four or 
five hours’ ride is most striking. The neat French villages, with their 
white cottages and orderly population, are exchanged in that short 
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space of time for groups of irregular, grimy-looking habitations, some 
of them retaining vestiges of old Moorish and Gothic architecture, 
clustering round churches and monasteries, the solid construction and 
venerable appearance of which bespeak an existence of many centuries, 
and occupied by a wild-looking people, a mixture of the smuggler and 
the guerilla, in garb and appearance totally dissimilar to the peasantry 
of Gascony and Languedoc. This contrast was apparent in every 
thing; in the clumsy carts whieh met me upon the road, their solid 
wheels creaking discordant music as they were dragged slowly along 
by the lazy oxen; in the embroidered and many-buttoned jackets of 
the muleteers, and jingling of the innumerable bells with which their 
mules were accoutred ; in the very mode of cultivation of the maize 
fields, around the edges and between the rows of which, melons were 
trailling and tomatas springing up, proving at once the fertility of the 
soil, and the irregular system of agriculture. 

On arriving at the entrance of the village, I was struck by its de- 
serted appearance. No untrammelled, half-clad children rolling and 
playing in the streets, no women spinning at their house doors, nor 
men puffing the cigarrette, and enjoying the dolce far niente. Nota 
human creature was visible. My guide, to whom I addressed an in- 
quiry, was unable to account for this unusual state of things, and we 
rode down the straggling street until we came in sight of an open 
space of ground near the centre of the village, where the whole po- 
pulation seemed to have‘assembled. Upon reaching the outskirts of 
the crowd I drew rein, and paused to contemplate the scene before me, 
which, although not the first of the kind that I had witnessed, was 
still in the highest degree characteristic and striking. 

The square was enclosed on two sides by rows of houses, the street 
formed the boundary of the third side, while on the fourth were fields 
and open country. About. one half of the ground was kept clear of 
the mob by a line of sentries, who patrolled up and down with fixed 
bayonets, repulsing any of the spectators who pressed too far forward. 
Five or six companies of Spanish infantry, poorly clad in long, ill-made 
grey coats, forage caps, and some with hempen sandals, instead of shoes 
upon their feet, but all with snow-white belts, and musket barrels 
burnished till they shone like silver, were drawn up in line at right 
angles with a detachment of about a hundred men, whose dark-blue 
uniforms and low-crowned shakos, laced with silver, indicated them to 
be carabineros, a corps employed in the prevention of smuggling and 
capture of banditti. Seven or eight officers, one of whom wore the 
insignia of colonel on his coat-cuff, were grouped a few yards in front 
of the troops; and again at a short distance from them were a dozen 
soldiers, who at the moment of my arrival were busy loading their 
muskets. At the same instant there emerged from a side street lead- 
ing to the plaza, a party of soldiers surrounding a man whose arms 
were bound behind him, and beside whom two priests were walking. 
The crowd opened a lane, the prisoner and his escort passed through, 
and halted on the farther side of the square. 

I at once saw that a military execution was about to take place, and 
I looked around for some one of whom I could inquire its object. A 
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clean shaven, dapper little man, whom I set down in my mind as the 
village barber, was standing a couple of paces from me, eying me with 
some curiosity, and to him I addressed myself. The readiness and 
loquacity with which he answered my questions, convinced me that 
my conjecture as to his trade must be a correct one. 

“ Muy gran picaro, senor,” said he, “a shocking rogue is that Juan 
Alamo, El Morenito, as they call him ; the greatest smuggler in the 
Pyrenees from Perpignan to the Bidassoa, and, moreover, the most 
cruel, murdering villain unhung. We Spaniards do not wish much 
harm to the contrabandistas,” continued he, with a sly smile, and lower- 
ing his voice a little, “ but this fellow is a downright robber and mur- 
derer. Two nights ago, he and some of his comrades attacked the 
country house of Don Gregorio Pinta. There was only one man in 
the house besides old Don Gregorio, who was almost bedridden, but 
had there been more, it would have been of little use, for they were 
taken by surprise, when they were all sleeping. God knows the hor- 
rors the brigands committed. They murdered every creature of them, 
except one of the daughters, who hid herself under a bed where they 
did not think of looking; but she could give little account of it, for 
she was found in the morning a slavering idiot. A peasant who 
had seen them leaving the house brought the news, and the cara- 
bineros set out after the villains, and surprised them as they were 
sleeping off the effects of Don Gregorio’s good wine. Three of them 
were killed, and the Morenito himself was stunned by a blow on the 
head and brought in prisoner. Brave fellows, those carabineros, muy 
valientes.” 

I had more than once heard speak of this Morenito, who had been 
described to me as one of the most blood-thirsty bandits in all Spain ; 
and it was with much interest that I now looked at him, expecting to 
find an exterior corresponding with the vices and crimes for which he 
had made himself so notorious. In this I was totally mistaken. In- 
stead of the truculent, ferocious-looking ruffian I anticipated, I beheld 
one of the handsomest men I had ever seen. El Morenito was 
apparently about thirty years of age; his figure the perfection of 
manly symmetry; his head that of a Grecian statue. No bad expres- 
sion degraded the beautifully regular features ; the slightly contracted 
brow and compressed lips gave a martial and resolute air to his coun- 
tenance, better befitting a gallant soldier than a midnight murderer. 
The disciples of Lavater would have been sorely puzzled to account 
for this glaring disparity between physiognomy and character. 

“ And that is the Morenito!” I exclaimed aloud. 

“ The same, sefior,” said my little friend the barber, whose presence 
I had forgotten, but who was still at my elbow. “ Once caught, there 
was no occasion for much trial. He has been tried and condemned to 
death twice already, but both times he managed to break out of prison, 
and there has been a price set on his head these two years.” So as 
soon as he was taken, the military governor ordered him to be put in 
capilla for twenty-four hours, previous to being shot. He wo’n’t 
have had too much time to confess all his crimes. It is almost too 
bad that he should die the same death so many brave soldiers die, but 
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there is no garrote nearer than Pampeluna, so lead is to do the 
work. Look, the villain, he is spitting at the priest! Santa Maria, 
que indigno !” 

And the chattering little man crossed himself repeatedly. There 
was a general murmur and movement of indignation amongst the 
crowd. The prisoner, who it appeared had refused to confess, and 
turned a deaf ear to the exhortations of the priests, had actually spit 
in the face of one of the latter, who was holding a crucifix before him, 
and urging him to repentance. 

“ Kneel down!” said the officer commanding the parade, in a stern 
voice, to the prisoner. 

“1 will die on my feet,” was the dogged reply. 

The officer made a sign to two soldiers, who stepped forward, and 
seizing the prisoner, tried to force him down on his knees. But 
although his arms were bound, his resistance was so violent, that two 
more men were necessary to put him in the required position, kneel- 
ing, with his back to the firing party. Scarcely had they left him, 
when he again started to his feet and faced his executioners, the 
foam upon his lips, and venting the most horrible curses and im- 
precations. 

“Even at the eleventh hour, my son!” said the priest, a meek, 
venerable-looking old man with white hair and trembling hands, that 
clasped an ebony crucifix. A blasphemy too frightful to write down 
was the only reply. 

“ Attention !” commanded the officer, in a tone in which I thought 
I recognised something like impatience to put an end to this disgust- 
ing scene. 

The other commands immediately followed. At the word “ Fire” 
there was the rattle of a dozen muskets, and El Morenito fell upon 
his face, pierced by as many balls. 


A right pleasant sunny-looking town is Tarbes, with its broad, 
open square planted with rows of plane trees, and surrounded by neat 
houses and well kept flower gardens. As in most French provincial 
towns, however, a stranger in the place, unless he has acquaintances 
there, finds himself much embarrassed to get rid of his time. The 
theatre and the coffee-house are his only resources, and the former 
happened to be closed on the evening of my arrival. After despatch- 
ing an excellent dinner, which included a foie gras of dimensions 
that must have been exceedingly inconvenient to the goose to which 
it had belonged, I found I had nothing left for it but to go to bed or 
to the café; and it being rather too early for the former way of dis- 
posing of myself, I chose the latter alternative. 

The café was occupied as such places usually are in fourth rate 
French towns. Two or three couple of old grey-mustached captains, 
pipe in mouth, playing at chess and piquet; a noisy group of subal- 
terns chatting round a bowl of punch; several parties of peaceable 
burghers deep in the mysteries of dominos, and drinking sugar and 
water with a perseverance that would have delighted Father Matthew. 
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The tables were all full, with the exception of one, at which a single 
person was seated. I took a chair opposite to him, and called for 
some refreshment. 

The first glance I gave at my neighbour convinced me that he was 
of a different race and country from the other occupants of the café. 
He seemed about five or six and twenty years of age, tall in person, 
slender, yet muscular and strongly built; and his style of face be- 
trayed a northern, probably a German, origin. His clear and well- 
cut eyes were of a bright and sparkling blue; his hair, which he wore 
long and curling, was almost flaxen in its lightness; while his small 
peaked beard and twisted mustache, as well as the whole cast of his 
features, reminded me strongly of the handsome and well-known 
countenance of Vandyk the painter. 

The young man replied courteously to the slight salutation I made 
him as I sat down at his table. He had just lighted one of the vile 
fabrications which the French régie sell as Havannah cigars. It 
would not draw, and after puffing at it for two or three minutes, he 
threw it away with an energetic “ Donnerwetter !” 

“Ha, ha!” thought I, “a German. I was right then.” I had 
some excellent cigars in my pocket, which I had brought from the 
other side of the Pyrenees, and I offered one to the stranger. He 
accepted it: I lighted another, and we fell into a conversation that 
lasted the greater part of the evening. My new acquaintance was 
very open and communicative; and I soon learned that he was a na- 
tive of Lower Saxony, and an artist by profession, whom a passionate 
love of travelling, and a desire to take some sketches of the mag- 
nificent scenery of the Pyrenees, had brought to the south of France. 
He had been already a fortnight at Tarbes, and thought of remaining 
there some time longer, its situation being central and convenient for 
his object. ‘The dulness of the place mattered little to him, for he 
merely used it as a sort of head-quarters, whence he made excursions _ 
of greater or less duration. I found that he had travelled much and 
with profit. He was a lively and entertaining companion; and when 
the café closed, and he left me at the door of my hotel, I gladly ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit him the next day and look over his 
sketches. ‘The friend I expected to meet could not arrive till after 
noon, and I was too happy to find so agreeable a means of passing the 
morning. 

As soon as I had breakfasted upon the following day, I inquired 
my way to the address the young German had given me; and on 
arriving there, was shown into a large light room where my new ac- 
quaintance was seated, pencil in hand, before his easel. A Meer- 
schaum pipe and a brace of handsomely mounted pistols decorated the 
wall of the apartment; a small compact knapsack, adapted for the 
pedestrian tourist, was lying upon a chair, while a portmanteau, of 
very moderate dimensions, composed what its owner termed his 
heavy baggage. 

The young Saxon welcomed me with the frank cordiality of his 
country, and produced a couple of sketch-books, filled principally 
with Pyrenean subjects, in the examination of which I was soon 
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busied, appealing to him for explanations of the various sites. He 
evidently possessed considerable talent as an artist ; although he culti- 
vated it, he told me, chiefly for his amusement, and for the last five 
years had been rambling over Europe, seeking subjects for his pencil 
and indulging a truant disposition. I remarked that in the course of 
his wanderings he must have seen much, and probably had many 
adventures well worth narrating. He admitted that he had; and I 
expressed my regret that our period of companionship was likely to be 
so short, as otherwise I should have begged him to tax his memory 
for my benefit. 

“T should not have very far to go back,” he answered. “ Only a 
few days ago, I had an adventure that was comical enough in its way ; 
and if you are disposed to listen to it, ensconce yourself in that arm- 
chair, and I will tell it you, while I give the finishing touches to this 
sketch of the Pas de Roland, which I shall then be glad if you will 
accept as a memorial of our brief acqugintance.” 

Delighted with this proposal, I obeyed the young artist’s directions 
to the letter, and begged him to commence his narrative without a 
moment’s delay. He smiled at my impatience, and at once complied. 

“‘ About three weeks back,” he began, “ I was in the heart of the 
Pyrenees, and having visited all the beaten tracks and every point 
of view usually repaired to by travellers, I conceived a desire to exa- 
mine such spots as are apparently reserved for the exclusive haunts of 
the izard and the bear, certain that I should there not have been 
preceded either by tourists or landscape painters. I set out one fine 
morning from a mountain inn atwhich I had passed the night; alone, but 
armed with the pistols you see yonder, and instructed as to the route 
I should follow. The commencement of my excursion was somewhat 
discouraging. I had to cross, at the risk of my neck, half-a-dozen 
foaming and roaring torrents, and that over rocks and stepping stones 
as smooth and slippery as ice. Occasionally, but with little benefit, 
I abandoned this perilous footing, and scrambled over one of the 
large pine-trees which the floods bring from the uplands, and leave 
stretched across the watercourses, stripped of bark and branches. 
Having surmounted these first difficulties, I at last found myself on a 
narrow path, covered with green and slippery moss, sloping towards 
precipices right and left, the depths beneath which bristled with 
pointed crags, and were barely to be distinguished in the strange 
sort of light afforded by the foam of the cataracts. At intervals the 
ravine widened; and the stream, flowing less rapidly, reflected the blue 
sky, and the vivid green of the plants which crept over the rocks and 
dangled from the edge of the precipices. But these changes were 
brief. Again the dingy peaks closed in, and the watercourse became 
as impetuous and noisy as before. Farther on, the precipice was 
closed on one side by advancing cliffs, beetling above the narrow path 
I was following, and seeming as though they would push me over the 
opposite declivity. Every moment the path became narrower, and my 
progress was impeded by blocks of stone, some of which I rolled into the 
ravines, while I scrambled over the larger ones with no small difficulty 
and peril. After a long ascent and many changes of scenery, I found 
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myself above the clouds, which I saw drifting about below me, and 
sweeping across the midway slopes and levels. Nevertheless, and in 
spite of the great elevation I had attained, it appeared to me that the 
mountain, on the lofty shoulder of which I stood, was crushed into in- 
significance by the huge masses and glittering peaks which towered 
above and around me, displaying innumerable varieties of tint and 
outline. 

In the regions in which I now was, there are only two classes of 
human beings to be found —the smuggler and the custom-house officer. 
There take place their frequent struggles and stratagems, in which 
wonderful strength, courage, and address are frequently exhibited. 
The smuggler may be compared with the izard, the dowanier with the 
dog, who, although not hunting for his own benefit, does not on that 
account display less ardour in the chase. It is generally at one par- 
ticular spot that these encounters take place —a pass which opens the 
descent on the Spanish side of the mountain. hen, however, the 
smugglers are too few in number to risk an encounter, they avail 
themselves of circuitous paths and defiles, such as the wolf and bear 
only enter when pressed by some unflinching hunter; creeping along 
the narrow shelves of precipices, or forcing their way through forests 
where the trees are allowed to perish from age, and the succeeding 
generation of saplings has hardly room to spring up amidst the de- 
caying trunks of dead oaks and firs. 

I had just emerged from one of these virgin forests, and was pro- 
ceeding along a narrow and rugged path, wondering as I went at the 
wild and extraordinary scenery around me, when, on turning a sharp 
angle, I suddenly perceived a small grey swirl of smoke rising from 
behind a huge block of stone. I was well aware that the Pyrenean 
smugglers not unfrequently unite with their avowed profession the 
even less honourable one of banditti, and scruple not to rob and 
murder travellers, well knowing that the neighbouring authorities are 
not likely to explore those deep ravines in quest of missing strangers, 
living or dead. I quietly cocked one of my pistols, grasped my iron- 
shod staff firmly in my right hand, and cautiously approached the smoke. 
I was within a bound of the rock, when I beheld a man’s head and the 
muzzle of a carbine rising above its surface. Before, however, the 
owner of the head had time to distinguish me or to execute any evil 
intentions he may have had, his carbine was struck from his grasp by 
a blow of my stick, and the muzzle of one of my pistols touched his 
breast. My movement had been so rapid, and the fellow had thought 
himself so perfectly secure in his fastness, that he had no time to 
guard against the attack, and now stood completely at my mercy. 

“ Halloo! comrade,” I exclaimed in French—“ you exercise a vil- 
lanous sort of hospitality. Down upon your face, or you are a dead 
man !” 

My antagonist seemed to hesitate whether he should not yet make 
a fight of it, disarmed though he was, but he saw that he was entirely 
in my power, and probably observed also that my finger was gradually 
tightening upon the trigger. Had he made the least struggle, I must 
have shot him. It was evidently his life or mine. He threw himself 
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sullenly back upon a ledge of rock, the seat which he had apparently 
been occupying before my arrival, and opposite to which a fire of 
sticks was smoking and smouldering in the sun beams. I picked up 
his carbine and flung it over the precipice, and then in my turn seated 
myself on a tree trunk within a few feet of my captive, for such he 
might now be considered. 

“ You may console yourself for your failure,” said I. ‘ You would 
have made but a sorry booty had you shot or overcome me; for I am 
but a poor travelling artist, living, like yourself, from hand to mouth, 
and having, like you, to struggle against ignorance and bad taste, 
those everlasting dowaniers who let nothing pass without subjecting 
it to their vile ordeal. But come, my good fellow, Iam hungry and 
thirsty ; yonder haversack looks full and comely, and I am persuaded 
there is something stronger than water in the leathern bottle beside 
you. Hand them over here; but beware of disturbing my meal by 
the least suspicious movement, or P 

And I glanced at the pistol which lay full cocked upon my knee. 

“Keep quiet, and we shall part friends.” 

Bread, aguardiente, and some boiled goat’s flesh, yet warm from 
the fire, were the provisions now sulkily thrown to me. My walk 
had been long and difficult, and my appetite was such as to make this 
food, plain though it was, highly acceptable. 

Whilst eating, and occasionally taking a pull at the flask, I was able 
to survey my surly companion more deliberately than I had yet done. 
A more picturesque Salvator Rosa-looking fellow I had never beheld. 
Above the middle height, his square shoulders, broad chest, and full 
and symmetrical limbs were set off to the greatest advantage by the 
only picturesque costume remaining in Europe, the close-fitting jerkin 
and breeches, the silken sash, and montero cap, composing the 
Spanish national dress. His complexion was a rich olive, his fore- 
head high and spreading, with large and brilliant eyes, bushy whiskers, 
and jet black mustaches curling over a well-formed mouth. He was 
a perfect study, and the idea suddenly struck me that I might avail 
myself of him as such. I had done eating. I took out my pencil and 
sketch-book. 

“Now, my fine fellow,” said I, “we are going to part, and I wish 
you better luck next time. I have still ten minutes to spare, how- 
ever, and I mean to employ them in making a sketch of your particu- 
larly picturesque physiognomy. Have the goodness to sit quietly 
while I take your portrait.” 

The smuggler, who understood all I said, although he had not as 
yet uttered a word in reply, now ejaculated a tremendous oath, and 
sprang to his feet in a rage that was perfectly dramatic. I was on 
my guard, and instantly covered him with my pistol. 

“One step, and I fire.” 

The fellow ground his teeth, but did not advance. 

“Tt is no use,” said I; “you are in my power. If you had shot 
me just now, as you kindly intended to do, you would have stripped 
me and thrown my body into the ravine. The tables are turned, and 
you must own I use my advantage with moderation. You will hardly 
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think of resisting the will of one who has your life in his hands. Sit 
downagain. Very good. The eyes turned more thisway. So. Now 
raise your head, and let your hand fall naturally. Take off your cap. 
Now stretch out your right leg. No, cross it over the other. Ca- 
ital!” 
. My model grumbled and swore, but that did not in the least dis- 
turb me. With a pistol in one hand and my pencil in the other, I 
kept him in position full a quarter of an hour, while I took a rough 
sketch of him. When it was finished, I put up my drawing materials, 


took off my hat, wished him good morning, and left him to his reflec- 


tions, or to whatever mode of passing his time he might think proper 
to adopt; taking care, however, to treat him with due respect, and to 
keep my face turned towards him till I was a tolerable distance from 
his bivouac. I was little apprehensive of an attack from him, dis- 
armed as he was; but as it was possible he might have comrades in 
the neighbourhood, whom he might summon to pursue me, I made the 
best of my way downwards, and, after two or three hours’ walk, 
reached a village on the mountain-side, where I took up my quarters 
for the night. I have since then made another excursion in the 
Pyrenees, but saw nothing more of my friend, nor, to say the truth, 
am I particularly desirous of encountering him a second time. I might 
not come off so victoriously as at our former meeting.” 

I had listened with much interest to the young German’s narrative. 
It was something to have baffled upon his own ground one of the 
Basque smugglers, perhaps the most hardy and daring race of men in 
Europe. I felt convinced there was no exaggeration or boasting in 
what I had heard. My new friend was just the man to achieve such a 
feat, possessing, as he evidently did, great coolness and presence of mind, 
and, moreover, an active and vigorous frame, which might well give him 
confidence in himself, and render him a match for any single opponent. 

“Of course you have preserved the sketch which you made under 
such unusual circumstances ?” said I. 

“ Certainly I have,” replied my companion, rising and going to a 
drawer. “I have since finished it, and I can assure you it is a most 
exact likeness. I am only vexed that I forgot to ask my model his 
name; for Iam almost sure, from his very distingué appearance, he 
must be of some note amongst his fellows.” 

As he spoke, he held out to me a boldly-executed pencil portrait, 
which I immediately recognised. 

“ The likeness is indeed admirable,” said I; “and the more valuable 
as the original no longer exists. I can help you to the name you are 
so desirous of learning.” 

My companion gazed at me with astonishment as I took up a pencil 
and wrote two words at the foot of the drawing. 

“‘El Morenito!” exclaimed he, reading them as I wrote. 
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THE LIBERTINE’S GRAVE. 


Im Nebelgrsiesel, im tiefen Schnee, 
Im wilden Wald, im Winternacht, &c. 
GOETHE. 


TaE sleet fell fast, the night was dark, 
The wind blew shrill and bleak ; 

I heard the hungry wolf-dog bark, 
I heard the death-owl shriek. 


There were three came riding down the dark, 
Three came riding on in glee ; 

The voice of each I could plainly mark, 
But the form of none might see. 


There was gentle Anne and gamesome Moll, 
And last my bonny Sue ; 

I had pledged my troth in turn to all, 
And to none of all was true. 


“¢ Oh wrap him up in the wintry shroud; 
Oh hurry him deep below ;” 

And they laugh’d and laugh’d and shouted loud, 
But with them I will not go. 


Dear mother, with them I will not go; 
They will drag me through ice and fire ; 

And I never may sleep or slumber moe, 
An’ they have their desire. 


To the highway then my body take, 
There bury deep my bones, 

Drive through my heart the sharpest stake, 
And bind me fast with stones. 
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THE NICE YOUNG MAN. 


By SUUM CUIQUE, Esa. 


** Landlord, fill the flowing bowl till it runs over.” 
Mus& PosTPuUERENSES. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ You are certainly an excellent listener, Mr. Cuique,” said GREAT 
Tom, wagging his clapper approvingly. | 

“T am when I am obliged,” I commenced. 

“ Obliged? of course you are obliged to me for telling you such a 
series of entertaining anecdotes. Should you like another ? a Pursey 
anecdote, for instance ?” 

‘“‘ Very much indeed, Mr. Thomas,” I replied, for what other an- 
swer could I make to my belligerent incubus? 

“ Now don’t insult me,” said Tom. “ Just fancy how Newton, 
Pope, Homer, or Alcibiades would have felt to hear themselves called 
Mister Alcibiades, Mister Homer, and so on. Don’t mister me —you 
cannot master me as you know—but call me plain, unadulterated 
Tom, or GREAT Tom, if you please. If you are only anxious to be 
scrupulously correct, you ought to designate me, considering my 
Italian origin, as Signor Thomaso— but don’t do any thing of the 


kind. I do not like to have my feelings wrung by being reminded of 
the days of my sweet childhood — 


“Tn infancy my hopes and fears,” 


and all that sort of thing. Don’t. Promise me on the honour of a 
gent. — I mean a servitor-gentleman that you won't.” 


I laid my dexter hand upon the sinister side of my waistcoat, and 
gave the required promise. 


“ Talking of designations or titles, or, in plain English, names, 


your’s is a puzzle. Cuique! well, it is a queer name — who gave you - 
that name?” 


I was about to answer from the Catechism a question so cate- 
chismally put, and say “my godfathers and my godmothers,” when I 
luckily recollected that it was my surname, and not my Christian ap- 
pellative. 


“Tt is an old family name,” said I, “and was most probably of 
Roman origin. My father x 





“ That will do,” said Tom; “drop the pedigree. Do you know 
that, on the first night of your arrival in my tower, the porter, who 
had just read your name on your trunk, when he came up to take a 
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toll out of me, was spelling it, and trying to make something of it. 
First, ‘it must be Queek;’ next ‘he thought Azke or Kick,’ and 
finally ‘ Qu-ick.’ I spelt it for him thus, Ky-qguee, and now he has 
got it correctly, which must rather have astonished you.” 

“Tt did a little,” said I; “but Iam used to be called by names 
that never belonged to me. After all, to use an old used-up quota- 
tion, ‘ What’s in a name?’” 

“ A great deal sometimes; one of our men, for instance, par ex- 
emple, as the French say, or exempli gratia as the Latins have it, 
came unexpectedly into a hundred thousand pounds merely because 
his name was Clarke — Clark with an e at the end of it.” 

“T have got ane to the end of my name,” said I, sighing; “ but no 
one of the family has ever made a note of it.” 

“A pound note, eh ?— Never mind the pun, it’s a shocking bad 
one — but just drop all thoughts of being a fortunate youth yourself 
for the present, and listen to my little tale of one that was — to a cer- 
tain extent.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“If you please, sir, here is a gentleman,” said a quiet, soft-speak- 
ing servant to one of our Deans, as he sat writing in his study, “ who 
wishes to speak to you.” 

“T am not at home, J ames, to anybody. It is past four o’clock.” 

“ But he says, sir 

“Tm gone into the library.” 

“ That he will not detain you.” 

‘“‘ Tm in the chapter-house or the cathedral.” 

“ More than five o 

“ T’m out for an airing.” 

“¢ Minutes ; his time is very valuable.” 

“ And so is mine, James; it is past college calling hours, and so 
I’m gone for a walk into the meadow,” said the Dean in a decided 
tone. 

“If you please, sir,” said James, bowing respectfully, for the col- 
lege butler was in extremis, and he hoped to succeed to his post 
through the interest of his master —“ if you please, sir, the gentleman 
is a gentleman (he had given James a half-crown to induce him to 
urge the Dean to see him), and has come up a long way to enter a 
young man as a gentleman-commoner.” 

“He cannot be a gentleman, in the rigid sense of that ill-used 
word, or he would have sent in his card, even if he had called at so 
unbusiness-like an hour.” 

. “Tf you please, sir, he has sent in his card. Here it is,” said 
James, showing four inches by two of very plain pasteboard. 

“Then, why did you not give it me before?” said the Dean, very 
harshly, as he snatched it out of his servant’s hand. 

James did not reply, but made a most profoundly respectful bow. 

“ Why, what is this?” said the Dean, starting as he looked at the 
card, and read aloud, — 
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“Messrs. Prpr, Hooker, anv Co. 
Dealers in Foreign Cigars and Tobaccos, 
Minories. 
N.B.— Left-off wearing apparel, books, pictures, and plate, 
taken in exchange on liberal terms.” 


“ T really beg pardon, sir,” said James, turning as pale as if he had 
been smoking a minerigo, made up from cabbage leaves and rhubarb 
stems by Messrs. Pype, Hooker, and Co. “ Beg pardon, sir, but that 
belongs to the other gentleman, as called just at the same time.” 

“ A dealer in filthy tobacco call on the Dean of Christ’s Church ! — 
order the porter to turn him out, on pain of being turned out himself 
if he does not.” 

“If you please, sir, he called upon me,” said James; but finding 
from his master’s black looks that he had made a mistake, he adroitly 
added, “ to leave a parcel which a friend of mine sent down by him 
to save carriage.” 

“Oh! very well, James,” said the Dean, brightening up; “ here, 
take back this card, and give me the other.” 

James did so, and when his master had read the name, and bidden 
him usher in Mr. Gabberton Swift, he did so, and then retired to his 
pantry, to conclude a deal with the gentleman who represented Messrs, 
Pype and Hooker. The result of the bargain was, that James locked 
up a two-pound box of unmistakeable British Cabanas, and the cigar 
merchant carried off two suits of clerically-cut black clothes, a pair of 
bishop’s boots, and a shovel hat. How exasperated would the dignitary 
have been, to whom those articles had lately belonged, had he known 
that all the dignity which he had derived from his dress had ended in 
smoke ! 

He knew nothing of it, however; so he received Mr. Gabberton 
Swift most graciously, although he was a very small man, and not 
particularly well calculated from the style of his dress and personal 
appearance to command respect. 

Mr. Gabberton Swift was, as I have said, a very small man, but a 
very great talker. His tongue was so well trained, that if he could 
have entered it for the Derby, he would have won the cup and dis- 
tanced the whole field — it ran so very fast when it was once started. 

“Tam happy to see you, sir,” commenced the Dean, waving his 
visiter to a seat, “although you must be aware that m 

“TI catchit! that’s enough! unreasonable hour— otherwise engaged. 
We could not help it— time very precious with men in business,” 
replied the little man, laying down his hat and stick, pulling off his 
gloves, and diving into an inner pocket after something or other. At 
last he caught a pocket-book, after fishing for it for some time among 
a heap of papers, and opening it, took out a note and handed it to the 
Dean. 

*‘ T presume this is from 








9% 


“Tcatch it! that’s enough! —it is from the lad’s tutor, formerly a 
member of this ——” 


The Dean was about to read it. 
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“That’s enough! look at the signature. You'll catch it, and I'll 
explain to save time. Mr. Robert Smudgerton, age twenty-two, 
crammed to suffocation in the classics. He wishes to be entered im- 
mediately, and reside as soon as possible.” 

“ Are you aware, sir, that our house is so 

* That’s quite enough —I catch it. I know you are full, but I 
think you can find room.” 

** Room, perhaps, but not rooms.” 

* Not so bad that,” said Mr. Swift, winking and giving a sort of 
Italian opera clap with his hands. ‘Not so decidedly bad. Money, 
money, Mr. Dean, will find the rooms and furnish them too. So have 
the goodness to get the book and pop him down; let me know the 
amount of the fees, and I will give you a cheque for the money.” 

The Dean stared and looked perfectly dismayed. Mr. Gabberton 
Swift did not see the look, but went on, saying, “ Gent. Com. of 
course. We shall cash up liberally to the tutors, though we don’t care 
about the classics. Merely wish him to reside a couple of years or 
so, just to give him a dash of respectability. Selected your college 
because it is the most genteel — lots of mobs here, a’n’t there?” 

“ Nobs? Oh, the abbreviation of nobiles, he means,” said the Dean, 
not exactly knowing how to treat his extraordinary visiter. 

“What's the stumpy for a Gent. Com. ?” inquired Mr. Gabberton 
Swift, pulling out a cheque-book from a side-pocket, and seizing the 
Dean’s own swan’s quill pen. 

“‘ May I venture to inquire, before we proceed any farther in this 
business, whom r 

“'That’s enough! I catch it. My name you know. I’m a lawyer 
— some would not own it, but say solicitor — it is more genteel, they 
think ; J don’t. I’m a lawyer, and live at Brummagem.” 

* Where ?” looked the Dean. 

Mr. Swift was looking at him at that moment, and holding his pen 
ready to fill up the cheque. 

“ That’s enough !—TI catch it— know your thoughts— Brummagem 
is short for Birmingham. Devil of a place for guns, and all those sorts 
of things. We can manufacture as good cannons there as you can at 
Ch. Ch.,” said Mr. Swift. 

“The Dean fell into a seat, deeply offended at being expected to 
laugh at a stale pun made up afresh by a Birmingham attorney. 
“‘ Allow me to read this note,” said he, in a despairing kind of whisper. 

“Read fast then, for I want to be off by the “ivy,” said Swift, 
alluding to his wish to be off by the Tantivy coach. 

While the Dean was reading a short note from a former member of 
his college, who added to a curate’s stipend a few pounds by taking 
half a dozen private pupils, Mr. Swift employed himself in preparing 
a cheque, leaving a blank for the amount. Just as the Dean had 
finished reading the note, and was planning some defensible excuse 
for not admitting “a young lad who had been brought up in an at- 
torney’s office, and had been placed under Mr. Johnstone’s care for six 


months to prepare him for college in order that he might acquire the 
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habits and manners of a gentleman,” he let the note fall from his 
hands on hearing Mr. Swift whisper audibly — 

«“ D——d bad pen ; but what can be expected from a parson? wish 
he’d stir his stumps.” 

“Mr. Swift, I am really —but I will pass that over —I duiinn 
admit the young gentleman into our house,” said the Dean. 

“Why not? any thing amiss in his character? Johnstone has not 
presumed to say any thing wrong of him?” 

“T beg to decline answering any questions,” replied the Dean in a 
decided and dignified tone. 

“T catch it — that’s enough. See you’re up to trap. ‘You'd make 
a capital witness if you were properly instructed; but as to Mr. 
Robert Smudgerton, if you are not satisfied of his respectability from 
the tutor’s note, I must play my trump card. There, read that. : 

The Dean would have given a considerable sum of money to have 
had the impudent little lawyer kicked out of college — but it was not 
to be done; so he took the note, and, to his great surprise, found a 
coronetted seal upon it, and, when he had opened it, saw a letter from 
a nob, as Mr. Swift would have called him, urging him earnestly and 
respectfully to admit a young man, who had been brought up to the 
law, but who had unexpectedly come into a very large fortune, as a 
member of Ch. Ch. 

“ That’s enough—I catch it—Lord Shorte’s letter has done it,” said 
Swift. “Now just name the sum, and Ill fill up the cheque.” 

The Dean was puzzled. Lord Shorte, though a poor peer with a 
large family, was a respectable man, and he did not wish to offend 
him. After a few minutes’ anxious thinking (during which Gabberton 
Swift was walking round the Dean’s private library, with his hands 
beneath his coat tails, examining the engravings and paintings of 
what he called “the clerical swells ”), he told his visiter that he would 
communicate with him through Lord Shorte, and do the best he could 
to forward their mutual wishes. 

“ That’s enough—lI catch it— Bobby Smudge is all right! Now, 
what's to pay ?” 

The Dean rang the bell forcibly, and, as he did so, assured the 
little lawyer that those matters would be settled when the young man 
came up to be matriculated. He felt very much relieved when James 
appeared to usher his visiter out. He made him a low bow, but stif- 
fened his back suddenly again, when he heard Mr. Gabberton Swift 
say to his servant that he, the Dean, “was the slowest coach he had 
ever met with, and awfully bumptious, but that he had queered him.” 

James grinned, but did not dare to laugh outright for fear he should 
lose the butlership. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tus chapter must be partly retrospective, in order that you may 
thoroughly understand who and what sort of person the candidate for 
admission into Ch. Ch. College was. 

Mr. Robert Smudgerton, or Bobby Smudge, as he was more usually 
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called by his intimates, was the only child of a curious old man of 
whom nobody but Mr. Gabberton Swift knew any thing; and he 
knew but little until, by a mere chance, he became his man of busi- 
ness. 

He dwelt upon a sort of common, upon a small farm which had 
been left him by his forefathers, and which was deemed to be of so 
little value that, had it been thrown upon the market, no one would 
have given a bidding for it except to insure himself a vote for the 
county. The little freehold might have contained some seventy or 
eighty acres of very bad land indeed, and the house and homestead 
_ were very small, and in a very dilapidated condition. About twenty 
acres were ploughed, and produced but seanty crops of corn; and the 
common, as it was called, though it was not a common but his own 
private property, enabled the owner to keep a flock of sheep. By 
dealing in these, and chopping and changing ewes for tegs and tegs 
for ewes, he contrived to get enough to make both ends of the year 
meet, and to lay by a few pounds, or rather guineas, for he had an 
idea that a bank-note might possibly become what Cobbett called it — 
“a mere rag ;” while gold, he knew, would always find a market at its 
own intrinsic value. 

Old Smudgerton’s wife was a thrifty woman, and made a pretty 
penny by her poultry. She was clever in rearing turkies, geese, 
and ducks. In fattening chickens and turkey-poults, she was un- 
rivalled. A green goose of her rearing was looked upon as a de- 
licacy ; and the higgler who could bid high enough to secure every 
one of those which she meant to part with, deemed himself a lucky 
man. 

As they had but one child, and lived upon almost nothing, had no 
rent to pay, and very few taxes, they soon scraped enough money 
together to purchase, at a mere trifle, the remainder of what was 
called the common. Lord Shorte, their nearest neighbour, thought 
himself a fortunate peer to meet with a purchaser of what to him was 
really valueless, and his bailiff thought old Smudgerton a greater fool 
than he took him to be for laying out his gold on so worthless a soil. 
“ The old fool!” said he to himself, as he pocketed the guineas, “ to 
go and give a hundred and fifty good gold coins for a few acres of 
barren hill, without grass enough upon it to save a sheep from 
starving.” 

It chanced one day that the flock which had just been pastured 
upon this bit of ground were driven home by their owner just as a 
clever medical man, who dwelt in the neighbourhood was riding by. 
“ Hoigh, Mr. Doctor,” called out old Smudgerton, “folk do tell I 
you knows a mint of things; can’st tell I what ’tis as sticks to sheep’s 
legs hereabout, and makes ’em all yellow like ?” 

The Doctor dismounted from his horse and carefully examined the 
animal’s legs, and then begged to be shown the spot where they had 
been feeding. It was pointed out to him; and when he had ex- 
amined the soil of a narrow ditch, down which a small stream 
trickled, very carefully, he asked to whom the land belonged. 
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“To I, to be sure,” said the farmer. “I paid for un in golden 
guineas.” 

“Have you got the deeds right and safe ?” 

“Trust I for that. Master Gabberton Swift, of Brummagem, took 
care of that, and did not forget to charge for ’t.” 

“Then I can only tell you, if I’m not deceived, that you have a 
fortune in this bit of land. There is a vein of yellow ochre here 
which is very valuable. I will take a portion of the soil home and 
analyse it.” 

“ Do,” said the farmer; “and if it turns into gold thee shalt have 
thy share of it.” 

The analysis proved the truth of the Doctor’s conjecture. The soil 
about ten feet below the surface of the “barren hill” proved to be a 
fine vein of yellow ochre about nine or ten inches in thickness. By a 
judicious management of the pit, under the Doctor’s suggestions, to 
whom the owner honourably gave a fair per centage, the profits of it 
were enormous. ‘The old man did not change his mode of living in 
his prosperity, but kept on, quietly adding field to field and house to 
house, until he became a large landed proprietor. 

Mr. Gabberton Swift thought himself a lucky man in having been 
employed by old Smudgerton to make out the title deeds of the 
“barren hill,” as he did it so effectually that all attempts upon the 
part of Lord Shorte to find a defect in them were vain. This ensured 
him all the business of the lucky purchaser, and enabled him to put 
many a pound into his pocket, by conveying lands in the neighbour- 
hood to his fortunate employer. 

He foresaw that with Smudgerton’s habits and mode of living, the 
son would one day or another be a very wealthy man. He advised 
the father, and the advice was given disinterestedly, to send him to a 
public school, and make a scholar and a gentleman of him. 

“Taint in un, man, ’taint in un, I tell ye; but, if you'll take un 
and make a lawyer on un, I'll ha’ un taught to read and write,” said 
the father. 

Two years after that promise, our hero, Mr. Robert Smudgerton, 
might have been seen perched on a high stool in Mr. Gabberton 
Swift’s office, having been taught to write a very fair but cramped 
hand at a little school in the neighbourhood. As to spelling, that was 
the rock he split upon. He could copy any thing very neatly, but 
when he had to write a bit of original manuscript, he made a sad 
mess of it. The ph, in such words as philosopher, was a puzzler ; but 
his great difficulty was in giving the preference to the ie or the ei. So, 
when he came to a word like believe, he was cunning enough to write 
two ees, and put a dot just over the middle of them, leaving the 
reader to imagine that his error was the result of a mere lapsus 
plume. 

Well, people cannot live for ever. Old Smudgerton died, and his 
wife too, leaving their son sole heir to a very large sum of ready 
money, and several very valuable estates, amongst which was the 
bit of “ barren hill,” which Lord Shorte’s bailiff thought him such an 
old fool for having purchased of his master in exchange for pure 
golden guineas. 
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Lord Shorte, when he heard of the amount to which Master Robert 
Smudgerton had succeeded, upon the death of his hard-working 
parents, suddenly felt a great interest in him, and resolved to see him, 
and, if he found any thing to work upon in him, to make a gentleman 
of him. He thought that it might not be a very bad speculation to 
restore the bit of “ barren hill” to the family again, by uniting the 
owner of it to one of his numerous daughters. 

His inquiries at Mr. Gabberton Swift’s into the sayings and doings 
of Master Bobby Smudge may serve to give you an insight into the 
habits and pursuits of that fortunate young man. 

“Thave called, Mr. Swift,” said his Lordship, “ to ask a few questions 
concerning Mr. Robert Smud—” 

“ That’s enough! I catch it—called to pump me about our Bobby,” 
replied Mr. Swift. 

Lord Shorte’s face lengthened at “our Bobby ;” but he merely 
bowed and inquired if he was steady, attentive to his business, and 
gentlemanly in his habits and manners. 

“ That’s enough—I catch it. Your Lordship means, will he ever 
be presentable—admissible into good society, and fit to go to church 
with a real lady.” 

His Lordship winced, but smiled and nodded affirmatively. 

‘“‘ As to steadiness,” said Mr. Swift, “he copies out what I set him 
to do and then goes to his dogs, ferrets, and other animals of which he 
is very fond.” 

“ As a natural historian or a sporting man ?” 

*“ T object to that question,” said Swift, “ because I cannot answer 
it satisfactorily. All I can say is he keeps several dogs with very flat 
noses, short-cropped ears, and tobacco-pipe tails with which he worries 
badgers, rats, and cats. He keeps them at a neighbouring public, for 
my wife cannot bear the noise of the dogs or the smell of the ferrets. 
That’s enough—I think your Lordship catches it.” 

His Lordship nodded. 

* As to your Lordship’s next question, touching his habits and 
manners, I see but very little of him after office hours, but I am ¢old 
that he sings a capital song, tells a remarkably good story, spends his 
money like a gentleman, as the sporting men assert, and is particularly 
good-tempered when he has had his allowance.” 

“ Oh, you allow him a few guineas a week then, for pocket money ?” 

“ Pooh! pooh! that is mot enough—your Lordship does no¢ catch 
it. I mean his allowance—of grog,” said Gabberton, looking rather 
astonished that a peer should be so ignorant. 

“Can I see the young man?” (His Lordship was about to say 
gentleman, but a vision of bull-dogs, ferrets, and glasses of grog came 
across him.) “I should like to have a little conversation with him.” 

The little lawyer sprung up and opened a little window, and bade 
some one tell Mr. Smudgerton that Lord Shorte wished to speak with 
him. | 

After an interval of some five minutes, during which Lord Shorte 
appeared to be absorbed in contemplating the conveniences of Gab- 
berton Swift’s offices, and the lawyer to be writing for his life on a 
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sheet of brief-paper lying before him, the young gentleman entered 
the private room of his legal tutor. He was dressed in a very large 
pair of Cossack trowsers tied in over his ankles, a red-striped waist- 
coat, and a sea-green cut-away coat—each of these, his upper vest- 
ments, being furnished with a double set of pockets; his hair was 
closely cropped in front, but left long behind, and brushed furiously 
up over his ears ; about his neck he wore a cambric kerchief of which 
the ground was blue and the pattern red. 

Lord Shorte shuddered. Gabberton Swift observed the paroxysm 
and said “ That’s enough! I catch it—he won’t do.” 

His Lordship instantly disguised his disgust, and blandly asked 
Mr. Smudgerton how he did, to which that young gentleman, in a 
voice very like that of a cuckoo with a cold, or a cabman on night 
duty at Christmas, replied “ tol-lollish, considering.” 

“ Ahem !” coughed his Lordship, hardly knowing how to com- 
mence a conversation with such a curious specimen of wealthy mor- 
tality. “Ahem! I hope you like your profession ?” 

‘‘ Tol-lollish—considering ; but profession aint practice, as Will, 
the rat-catcher says, and I aint going to practise my profession.” 

“ That’s enough ! his Lordship catches it,” said Swift. 

“* Does he, by goles ? then he’s quicker than my dog, the Duffer, and 
he can catch a rat quicker than here and there one !” said Smudgerton, 
taking up his master’s penknife and quietly paring his nails with it. 

“May I venture to ask your age, Mr. Smudgerton?” inquired 
Lord Shorte. 

“‘ Nothing venture, nothing have, as Will says. I was one and 
twenty last grass,” replied “ our Bobby.” 

“ Bless me! of age ?—come into his property ?” said Lord Shorte, 
looking interrogatively at Mr. Swift. 

“ T wish I was—wouldn’t I buy Will’s Tippitywichet, the black and 
tan terrier—that’s all! I’ve got some tol-lollish ones, but she is an 
astonishing one for vermin,” replied Bobby with a knowing nod. 

“That is mot enough, your Lordship does not catch it. Mr. Smud- 
gerton does not come of age until he has completed his twenty-fifth 
year,” said Mr. Gabberton Swift. 

“No thanks to you neither, old gentleman, for tipping the other 
old gentleman the suggestion,” said Mr. Bobby. 

“ I did it all for the best, young man, and 

“So did my little bitch, Viper, when she grabbed one of Will’s ban- 
tam-chicks instead of an old water-rat,” said Bobby, finishing the circle 
of his very dirty thumb-nail. 

Poor Lord Shorte was positively dismayed. Lawyer Swift enjoyed 
the scene greatly, and would have prolonged the fun had not “our 
Bobby” taken out his watch and said that “time was up and he was 
wanted elsewhere. He was particularly engaged to a tol-lollish party 
at the Bull to see a snake fed upon frogs, and had backed him to eat 
one, that measured four inches by two, at a gulp.” 

“ 'That’s enough! we catch it — you may go.” 

Lord Shorte rose and made Mr. Smudgerton a very polite bow, 
which that young gentleman returned, by raising his elbow and then 
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dropping his wrist, as if he was double thonging the near wheeler. 
As he left the private office he whispered, but loudly enough for his 
Lordship to hear the observation — 

“ Call that a peer ?—I could manufacture a better out of a Brum- 
magem button-maker.” 

“Hush! that’s enough — his Lordship will catch it,” replied Mr. 
Swift, as he thrust the cub out of the door. 

“Can any thing be done with him? it is really a pity that so fine 
a property re 

“And adjoining your Lordship’s park 

“ Should be thrown away upon such 
_ “© That’s enough! how can we make a gentleman of him ?” 

At the terminus of a rail-road debate upon the possibility of con- 
verting a low-minded, vulgar wretch into a presentable person, it was 
resolved, nem. con.,— for there was no one to put in a dictum contra 
—that “our Bobby” should be released from his articles in Mr. 
Swift’s office, and be properly prepared to subscribe to the Thirty-nine 
Articles in the study of Mr. Johnstone, the curate of the parish in 
which the yellow ochre vein lay, and which had proved a mine of 
wealth to its fortunate owner. 

Lord Shorte sighed as he took his seat in the curricle, and thought 
that fortune had been very spiteful towards him, in not having sug- 
gested to his sheep to show their yellow legs to an experimental 
chemist in the shape of a parish apothecary. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I wit pass over the period that “our Bobby” spent at his tutor’s, 
merely observing that he read but very little, and spent the greater part 
of his time at a neighbouring ale-house, where, without Mr. Johnstone’s 
knowledge, he kept his dogs, ferrets, and other live-stock. He was 
remarkably surly all the morning, and scarcely spoke to any one; but 
when he returned from his “ quiet walk ”— for so he accounted for 
his visit to the ale-house — he made himself as agreeable as such a 
brute could do, although Mrs. Johnstone sometimes fancied that he 
must have spent his time in the green-house — his clothes smelt so very 
strong of tobacco, which, she was aware, her gardener burnt in large 
quantities to kill the insects. 

Let us proceed to describe his college career. 

“TI have examined that young person, in a very extraordinary 
dress, and with a most inharmonious voice, whom you sent to me, 
Mr. Dean, with a kind of keeper, a dapper little fellow, who would 
hardly let me speak a word, and really I canfiot conscientiously pro- 
nounce him qualified to enter.” - 

“IT was afraid so, Mr. Subaudite,” said the Dean. “But does he 
not know sufficient to qualify him for a short residence and an 
honorary degree? Lord Shorte has taken him by the hand . 

“ I am surprised at that,” said the college tutor, quietly, “ he ap- 
pears so unfamiliar with soap and water.” 
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“ Really, Mr. Subaudite, you are growing too severe,” said the 
Dean, exchanging an incipient smile into a decided frown. ‘“ Lord 
Shorte is very anxious to render this young man, his nearest neigh- 
bour, and the possessor of considerable property, a presentable per- 
son, and really his legal adviser r 

“‘ What, that’s enough! I catch it!” 

“ His legal adviser, Mr. Something Quick — Speedy — or Fast — 
I forget his name po 

“« Swift” — suggested the tutor. 

“ Thank you, sir; Mr. Swift, I was about to observe when you 
interrupted me, has manifested a creditable share of worldly acumen 
by selecting our house, for such a purpose, in preference to any 
college. Cannot you, by a little stretch of conscience, pronounce 
him admissible ?” 

“ You shall judge for yourself, Mr. Dean. I put him on in an 
easy ode of Horace, and as he could not translate literally, 











“ ligna super foco 
Largé reponens :” 


I begged him to render it freely, which he did thus, 
“ Molly, put the kettle on.” 


The Dean could not resist this; it was too ridiculous, and after a 
hearty laugh, in which the tutor joined, it was decided that Mr. Robert 
Smudgerton should be admitted, matriculated, and allowed to come 
into residence at once if he would promise to engage a private tutor 
and read hard. 

“ That’s enough! he'll catch it! he’s no fool though he looks a 
little awkward at first,” said Mr. Gabberton Swift, when Mr. Subau- 
dite mentioned the terms on which alone Mr. Smudgerton would be 
allowed to keep his terms in college. 

Bobby nudged his former master, and whispered, “ he would not 
stand having a chap over him all day long, and bothering him about 
books.” 

“ Pish! say you will and don’t do it afterwards—that’s enough,” 
replied Swift, in a friendly whisper. . 

Bobby winked, and then turning to his new tutor, said “ he should 
be most particular happy.” 

This difficult point having been settled, the ceremonies were soon 
performed, and Mr. Smudgerton was a member of our house. Mr. 
Gabberton Swift, as soon as he had seen him settled in his rooms, 
placed in his hands a bank note, value one hundred pounds, and left 
him, with this little bit of advice, “lark away, as much as you like, 
but don’t be caught out by the Dons, or done by the Duns.” 

Mr. Robert Smudgerton took the note to a banker’s and got it 
changed for gold. He amused himself for some hours in counting 
over his sovereigns, and then had a game with them at pitch and toss 
by himself. He got tired of this, however, and when his scout came 
to inquire if he wanted any thing, he told him he wanted to buy a dog 
or two, and asked him if he could recommend him to any person who 
dealt in them. 
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“Tom Sharp’s your man, sir. He lives in George Lane, and keeps 
all sorts of animals from a mouse up to a mastiff, and a very respect- 
able public house,” said the scout. 

Bobby was delighted, and gave the servant a shilling to drink his 
health, which he declined, assuring him that an unlimited order on 
the buttery for all the college servants was expected of every Fresh- 
man. ‘This was soon written out, and although it was worded, “ give 
the barer and his pals as much bere as they can drink,” it was obeyed. 

** But whereabouts is George Lane ?” inquired Bobby. ‘“ And how 
am I to know Tom Sharp’s house ?” 

“ Go out of Tom Gate, sir, turn to your right and keep straight 
on along the Corn Market until you come to a church on your right. 
The first turning on your left after you have passed the church is 
George Lane. As to finding the house, you have only to foilow your 
nose, and you can’t mistake it, for Tom Sharp keeps such a lot of 
stinking animals that you can wind them half a mile off.” 

Bobby’s scout sunk several degrees in his new master’s estimation ; 
for he thought the odora canum vis—if the passage may be con- 
strued — “the agreeable smell of a dog-kennel ” superior to any of the 
esprits sold and professed to be manufactured by Delcroix, or any 
other eminent scent-maker. 

The directions given to him by his servant were so plain, that Mr. 
Smudgerton could not mistake them, and the powerful odour proceed- 
ing from a mixture of vermin and dogs, with the meats on which they 
were fed, led him to the door of Mr. Sharp’s abode. 

* Look out, Tom,” said a sort of cad, half inn-porter and other half 
under-gamekeeper. “ Here’s a new customer. A raw countryman, 
if one may judge by his dress.” 

‘TJ had rather he had been a Lunnuner,” said Tom, “ for they 
thinks themselves so precious clever, and that’s what they aint, at 
least, in my line. Show the gent. in, William.” 

Bobby Smudge entered, and was shown into the yard, a narrow 
confined spot about sixteen by fourteen feet, occupied in every corner 
by dogs, badgers, ferrets, pole-cats, rats, mice, poultry, and pigeons. 
A horrible din arose when they saw a stranger. For some minutes 
all passed in dumb show, for not a word could be heard until Tom 
Sharp and Will, his son, had knocked down some half a dozen of the 
largest dogs with the enormously big sticks which they carried with 
them for the purpose of keeping order in their canine parliament. I 
say parliament, because the crowing of cocks and the natural cries of 
the various animals put you strongly in mind of “another place” where 
the imitation of those cries is deemed a very clever performance. 

As soon as the tumult caused by 


“ Dog and whelp of high renown, 
And cur of low degree,” 


had dwindled to a calm, Mr. Sharp began to show his stock -indi- 
vidually, and to expatiate on their respective merits. Mr. Smudgerton 
examined their points and their teeth, and did other little experiments 
peculiar to gentlemen in the fancy line so scientifically, that Mr. Sharp 
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looked around at his son Will, and gave him a sign, which meant— 
‘he is not to be imposed upon ;” to which Will replied by a counter- 
sign, implying, “ try it on, but mildly.” 

During the examination, our hero, Mr. Bobby, had not spoken a 
syllable, or seemed to listen to the owner of the promiscuous lot be- 
fore him. He had merely taken out a sort of betting-book, and 
entered certain observations whenever an animal seemed likely to suit 
him. When they had completed the circuit of the menagerie, he 
asked, “ What Mr. Sharp kept?” 

“ Dogs, foxes, badgers, and—but I can get you any thing you 
please, sir,” said Mr. Sharp. 

“ Stuff, man — I mean what do you keep in the house?” 

Tom Sharp thought it a very odd question, and doubted if his 
questioner was sane. “ Does he think we keep monkeys, and them 
sort of Orientals?” said he, aside, to his son. 

“ What a fool you are, father, the gentleman only wants to know 
what lickers you keep. Don’t you, sir?” said the dutiful son. 

Mr. Bobby nodded. 

* Please to walk in, sir?” said Mr. Sharp, suddenly changing his 
tone and manners from a swaggering dog-dealer to a perfectly polite 
landlord. 

“ Of course I do please,” said Bobby Smudge, in his croaking way, 
like a raven with a quinsey. 

He was shown into a snug parlour, which was decorated with por- 
traits of fancy dogs and fancy men, celebrated pedestrians, notorious 
cricket-players, and fighting cocks in a variety of attitudes. ‘The 
scene that followed I will not describe — suffice it to say, that a great 
deal of liquid was consumed, and although Mr. Sharp was considered 
the strongest headed and most lasting drinker in Oxfordshire, and his 
son was supposed to inherit the paternal virtues, Mr. Robert Smudger- 
ton left them both under the table. He walked, or rather staggered 
into College at 11 o’clock at night, having won his reckoning, 1/. 15s. 
and a 5/. note at cribbage, and animals of which he had the list in his 
pocket, and which were to be delivered at nine next morning, to the 
nominal value of 12/. 10s. at put. 

Tom Sharp had been completely taken in. He thought he was a 
match, and more than a match for any man, much more for a Fresh- 
man. And as to agentleman-commoner Freshman he had never met 
with one before out of whom he had not made a considerable sum of 
money — but he had never met with one before who had condescended 
to sit down and smoke with him— not to speak of taking a hand at 
cribbage and put. 

‘Father, we were done last night, and I have a norrible ’eadach this 
morning,” said Will, addressing his father, who appeared very ill too. 

“Was it all fair and above board?” enquired the father. “ No 
you know what.” 

“All right, I believe — I really do.” 

“Where could he have been taught ?” 

‘ Teached, you mean,” said the son, who had been to a “ British 
school.” 
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“Well teached, then —if that young man does not take a first and 
turn out an honour to his college, I don’t know who will. We are 
regular sold, but we must act like men of honour, Will. Here is the 
list of what we’ve got to send to Christ Church, and as you say they 
were fairly won, why we'll pay our debts like gentlemen.” 

“We must look out for a flat, father, to cover the loss,” said Will. 

“No occasion for that, Will, they will come to our net without our 
dragging for them. Recollect that animals are risin forty per cent. and 
rats are not to be had at no price,— but now to,act like men of honour.” 

Mr. Tom Sharp and his son Will, acting on the principle above 
alluded to, selected a lot of living things and stowed them away in a 
most miraculous manner, so much so, that when they entered Canter- 
bury Quad from Oriel Lane, they appeared to be doing nothing but 
taking a brace of setters into college for a gentleman’s approval. 

The porter of Canterbury Gate fancied he saw several things 
moving in the pockets of each of the dog-fanciers and smelt something 
so powerful as to induce him to borrow the under porter’s snuff-box 
and take a very large pinch of common Scotch out of it. 

They were shown to Mr. Smudgerton’s rooms, the father and the 
son. Filius tali patre dignus! and left them in a sad state of renewed 
intoxication about mid-day. 


CHAPTER V. 


“T THINK of calling on Mr. Smudgerton this morning, Mr. Dean, 
and introducing him to his private tutor,” said Mr. Subaudite. 

“You will oblige me by so doing,” replied the Dean, “for I have a 
letter from Lord Shorte, saying he shall be passing through here to- 
day, and shall impose upon my hospitality for a dinner. I shall ask 
Smudgerton to meet him, for I rather like Lord Shorte, and his interest 
is considerable.” 

“ Ahem! yes —but he has a very large family,” suggested Mr. 
Subaudite. 

“ True, but all in the army or navy; some in the , but never 
mind — do go and call on Mr. Smudgerton.” 

“ That’s enough. I catch it,” said Mr. Subaudite, imitating Mr. 
Gabberton Swift so accurately, as to cause the Dean to descend from 
his dignity, and laugh so loudly that James came in to inquire if his 
master had called. 

“No, sirrah,” said the Dean, “I did not call, and you know I did 
not. Show Mr. Subaudite out, and never presume again to - 

“ [don’t mean to it. I gives warning in the presence of a wit- 
ness. I quits this day month,” said James, for the butlership had 
been given away to another. 

The Dean bowed to the senior tutor, and bade James come in to 
receive his wages, and quit immediately. A few words of explana- 
tion, however, and a promise of the first vacant good office, induced 
James to apologise for his rudeness, and resume his duties. 

We must follow Mr. Subaudite to the rooms of Mr. Smudgerton. 

He was accompanied by a worthy and excellent young man, who 
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had entered the college as a servitor (you hear, Mr. Cuique?), and by 
perseverance had gained the highest honours of the University. He 
had but just taken his bachelor’s, and his kind friend, Mr. Subaudite, 
thought that by making him the private tutor of Mr. Smudgerton, he 
should enable him to reside comfortably in college, and try for the 
prizes open tothose who have taken their first degree ; instead of sending 
him into some private family as a crammer of the juvenile branches. 

They reached Mr. Robert Smudgerton’s door and knocked. No 
answer was returned. The college tutor knocked again and again, 
and finding that his application was not successful, took out his card, 
and opened the door, meaning to leave it on the table. 

He entered the room and found, to his great surprise, the owner of 
the room fast asleep on the sofa. 

“Poor young man,” said he, turning round to the youthful candi- 
date for the tutorship of the brute: “ Poor young man ; he has been 
over-reading himself.” , 

“T should fear not, sir; these tankards and these bottles — 
I a 

“Dear me. I did not observe them. He cannot have been —can 
he ?” 

“ Drinking ? I should hope not.” 

‘** No, he has been writing, — see here is the manuscript,” said Mr. 
Subaudite, taking out his spectacles in order that he might decypher 
it more clearly. 

“‘ Dear me, — what does it mean?” 


To two setters - - £10 10 O 
one pole cat in pup - - 22 0 
one one-eyed ferret - - 2 6 
one magpie as talks - ee. 
two snakes asistame - - 5 0 
one dozen rats, warranted - 6 0O 
two white mice and a squirrel 9 0 

£13 17 6 


“ Receeived the above as part set-off of chalks, cribbage, and put 
scores. 
“ Robert Smudgerton. 
“ And promises to take out the remainder in animals and drink.” 
At the bottom of this interesting document was written, 


*“‘T agrees to the above. eliell Mian 
“ ‘Tom Sharp, his }4 mark.” 


Had any one seen the look which Mr. Subaudite cast on his pro- 
tégé, the expectant tutor of this hopeful: youth, they would never 
have forgotten it. It was the amalgam of disgust and despair. 

“Let us leave him—Jlet us leave him,” he said, sighing. “Oh! 
that the Dean had taken my hint.” 

“ Hilloh! who are you? What the dev ! oh! I really beg 
pardon. I have,been —eh —where have I been? But you'll take 
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another tankard — don’t be regular muffs and say no,” said Bobby 
Smudge, rousing himself into an indistinct wakefulness. 

“Mr. Smudgerton, I will sit down and beg of my young friend, 
whom I meant to introduce to you as your tutor, to do the same ; but 
we are really p 

“ And so am I,” said Bobby — “ awfully dry — ring the bell! Oh, 
curse these college rooms, they never has any !—how’s the governor? 
Quite right, I hope ?” 

“This is horrible!” said Mr. Subaudite. 

“‘ We had really better retire,” said his young friend. 

“ Pooh—stuff—we'll soon have them filled again,” said Bobby, 
trying to get to the windward to call his scout. He fell down, how- 
ever, 2” transitu ; the young man picked him up and threw him rather 
than laid him upon his sofa, where he remained talking incoherently 
for some time. 

“Dreadful! horrible! ah—ahah! what is this? take it off. I 
shall die, I know I shall. Ah! ah!” The first class man rushed to 
Mr. Subaudite’s assistance, and found a beautiful green snake curled 
round one of his legs. In less than one minute the fellow one of the 
“two snakes as is tame” was curling round the other leg, and poor 
Mr. Subaudite, who had a great horror of reptiles, fell flat upon the 
floor. 

“ Hurrah ! he’s down,” shouted Master Bobby. “ Thought me a 
mere country fool, but I have done him brown, very brown, indeed.” 

“ What is all this about?” said the Dean, entering the rooms with 
Lord Shorte—a most unusual and condescending act on the part of 
one of our Deans. 

An explanation was speedily given. Mr. Subaudite was released 
from the poor, innocent snakes, and Master Bobby Smudge roused 
from his spirituous slumbers, but only to tell the Dean that he was a 
humbug —Lord Shorte, that his designs on him were “no go,” and 
Mr. Subaudite and his young friend, the tutor im posse, that they 
might go to , where we cannot mention. 

“I give him up,” said Lord Shorte. 

“ T shall expel him,” said the Dean. 

‘¢ Rusticate him for ever,” said the humane am * it will do as 
well, and not be thought so severe a sentence.” 

Mr. Bobby Smudge was allowed to take his name off the books, 
and went down to tell his friend Mr. Gabberton Swift how ill he had 
been used, accompanied by two setters, one pole-cat in pup, one one- 
eyed ferret, one magpie as talks, two snakes as is tame—no rats; for 
they were not warranted to keep— but two white mice and a squirrel. 

“ That’s enough! I catch it. You are done for life. No little Miss 
Lady Shorte for you,” said Mr. Swift. 

“ She be sniggled, or any thing else. Ill go and enjoy life,” said 
Bobby Smudge. 

He did enjoy life—but for a very short period, for he was -bitten 
by a fox in the thumb, and died raving mad. 

Tom Sharp and his son Will, when they read of it in the papers, 
smoked an extra pipe, and said they were very sorry for it, for that 
Mr. Robert Smudgerton was such a VERY NICE YOUN G MAN, 


JUNE.—NO, VI, VOL. I. Qe 
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OLD MEG. 


BY JOHN KEATS. 


(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.) 


This poem was written during a tour in Scotland, in 1818. 


Op Meg she was a gipsy, 
And lived upon the moors ; 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 
And her house was out of doors : 

Her apples were swart blackberries, 
Her currants pods o’ broom, 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose, 
Her book a church-yard tomb. 


Her brothers were the craggy hills, 
Her sisters larchen trees ; 

Alone with her great family 
She lived as she did please. 

No breakfast had she many a morn, 
No dinner many a noon, 

And ’stead of supper she would stare 
Full hard against the moon. 


But every morn, of woodbine fresh, 
She made her garlanding ; 

And, every night, the dark glen yew 
She wove, and she would sing : 
And with her fingers old and brown 
She plaited mats of rushes, 
And gave them to the cottagers 
She met among the bushes. 


Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen, 
_ And tall as Amazon ; 
An old red blanket cloak she wore, 

A chip-hat had she on — 
God rest her aged bones somewhere ! 
She died full long agone! 











THE MAGIC DRAUGHT: 


A TALE OF THE RESTORATION. 


It was not without much fatigue, nor until after all the clocks had 
struck ten, that Mr. Justice Rainsford arrived at his house in St. 
John’s Street, on the evening of that glorious holiday, the 29th day 
of May, 1663. What with the good dinner at Grocer’s Hall to which 
he had done ample justice, what with the numerous loyal toasts, to 
which he had done rather more than ample justice, what with chorus- 
ing the new song, “ Joy to great Cesar,” and what with taking off his 
hat beside each bonfire on his homeward road, and shouting “ Confu- 
sion to the roundheads” to the utmost extent of his lungs, the poor 
old gentleman was so exhausted that he staggered into his parlour, 
and not even noticing the low bow of his especial favourite, Giles 
Higgins the constable, threw himself into his arm-chair. 

“It’s always the way with these dinners,” said Mistress Deborah, 
the housekeeper, stroking down her lawn apron, while the huge bunch 
of keys jingled at her side, “ but good sir, if you would but take a 
whey posset, or a glass of succory water— or 

“‘ Satan take whey posset and succory water, on the evening of his 
sacred majesty’s birth-day,” retorted the justice, “ what if I do get a 
fit of the gout, ’tis in a good cause, — ay, a good cause, Higgins.” 

“ Truly, your worship,” replied the constable, bowing reverentially, 
“ the good cause, worshipful sir —a different kind of cause to that of 
the awful blood-thirsty roundheads—a set of psalm-singing, fighting 
dragons. — Oh, your worship, to think we have now an anointed 
king, heaven be praised! 

It would have been difficult to tell what particular reason Giles 
Higgins had for his sudden fit of thanksgiving, unless it were the 
remembrance of the puritan pikes, from which he had twice ran 
away, or perhaps the even more vivid recollection of the good dinner 
which he had just eaten in honour of the “ glorious Restoration.” 

“ Ay, the devil take the roundheads,” shouted the justice. ‘“ Hey 
for cavaliers, ho for cavaliers !” 

“ Pray for cavaliers,” chimed in the constable, though wofully 
out of tune, and unable to proceed with the song. 

“ Ay, truly,” muttered Mistress Deborah, “ there’s sense enough 
in that, seeing the drunken blockheads are not able to pray for them- 
selves.” 

“ What's that, Mistress Deborah ?” said the justice, who had hap- 
pily not heard the whole sentence. ‘“ What are you grumbling at? 
aQz 
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Faith! I’m half afraid I've got a she-roundhead in my house, as 
well as a nest of ’em as I suspect over the way.” 

“ Ay, your worship—there’s no good there—a strange set ; and 
those folk who have just come to town, too,” said the constable, going 
towards the window. 

* And what of those folk, as though they were higglers with a jack- 
ass, or trampers?” retorted Mistress Deborah ; “is it not well known 
to all whom it may concern, that there’s a worshipful old gentleman 
from the country come up for advice, and a young gentlewoman his 
daughter, and a decent serving man?” 

“Ay, Mistress Deborah, so it is said; but the young gentlewoman 
makes herself special scarce; and as to the old gentleman, I should 
like to know who hath seen him ?” 

*“ As though a poor gentleman confined to his bed with the dead 
palsy could go galloping up and down like a young fellow come up 
to see London; and, as though a gentlewoman decently brought up 
would go walking the streets like the patched and painted madams in 
the park. Go home with you, Giles Higgins, and sleep off the ale, 
and then perchance you'll see as you ought.” | 

Giles Higgins did not relish this discourteous address ; but Mistress 
Deborah, although more than half suspected of a leaning towards 
puritanism, was a servant of many years’ standing, and highly re- 
spected by her master: it would therefore not do to contradict her 
decidedly. “I’m sure, then, things are not all as they should be with 
the serving man,” grumbled the constable, hoping to get his own way 
at last about him. 

* And what harm have you seen ? is there a quieter, steadier man 
all about here ?” 

“ Why, that’s what I mean—you never see him out on Clerkenwell 
Green at football, never in the King’s Head, or the Rose and Crown.” 

“Then, doubtless, he must be a roundhead in disguise, Giles,” 
said the justice, laughing. 

Tis no laughing matter, your worship — Simms, the intelligencer, 
tells me there are some about here, which the Court would take it well 
if they were looked after. I’m sure, when we think of the late awful, 
unnatural heathenish r 

* And so, because Simms is seeking after some more blood-money, 
he must put it into your fool’s head to suspect the poor old gentleman 
over the way.” 

“‘ Let me see,” interrupted the justice, who certainly was not just 
then particularly clear-sighted, or clear-headed, “ that house had a bad 
name.” 

“Yes, your worship, Rayson lived there, who was cornet in Har- 
rison’s troop — an awful wretch, a fifth-monarchy man — we broke all 
his windows when the news came that the king was coming.” 

* So you did, master constable, as a new way of keeping the 
peace ;—but he’s gone, and who can say aught against Mistress Wal- 
ton that now keeps the house, nor her two sons, quiet sober folk ; 
and is it to be wondered at, that, seeing she hath so large a house, she 
should let part to a worshipful gentleman come to town for advice.” 
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* No, Mistress Deborah, it looks all well enough,” said the con- 
stable ; “ but look up there —on this blessed evening never a light in 
the first floor window.” 

Mistress Deborah looked up. “It seems strange,” said she; “ but 
folk from the country may not know our ways — but surely there is 
a candle, ay, two; and look, the lady is lighting them with her own 
hands.” 

The justice shuffled to the window. “ Ay, there they are, lighted 
sure enough. Well, ’tis as though she were a witch, and had heard 
what were said, — she’s too pretty for one, though.” | 

“ She’s a beautiful lady: and so well bred — Mistress Walton says 
tis a pleasure to wait on her,” said Mistress Deborah; “ and she 
looked so nice in her silver grey damask when I went in there this 
afternoon.” 

“ Oh! so you know this lady over the way,” said the justice. 

“Never spoke to her to this day,” said Mistress Deborah, vexed 
that, in her anxiety to serve “the lady over the way,” she had con- 
fessed more than she had intended. 

“ And why did you speak to her? —she may be respectable, she 
may love his sacred Majesty — but, Mistress Deborah, remember in 
whose service you are, — in whose service.” 

Mistress Deborah smiled sarcastically. ‘“ Well, your worship, I 
only went to borrow Mistress Walton’s large brass skillet ; so she asks 
me in, and as I stands in the kitchen, just passing the time of day, 
the lady comes down with the strangest-looking thing in her hand — 
a sort of porringer, with a lid to it, and a silver spout, —and she asks 
for boiling water. So when the lady went up, ‘ What is that strange- 
looking thing?’ says I. ‘ It’s for tea,’ says Mistress Walton ; ‘ that new 
wonderful drink, that Master Garway sells in "Change Alley at 30s. 
a pound, and that some of our young gallants go there to drink.’ 
‘I’ve heard somewhat about it,’ says I; ‘but they say the Jesuits 
brought it over,. and that it will never be merry England if it comes 
into use.’ ” 

“No, that it never will,” cried the justice; “ confound their new- 
fangled drinks —’tis a French plan to make bold Englishmen as thin 
and as cowardly as themselves.” 

“So I thought, your worship, but, says Mistress Walton, ‘ will you 
taste a drop? the lady is so kind,’ saith she, ‘that I’m sure she'll give 
you a little.’” , 

“ And were you fool enough to taste it ?” 

‘‘’Faith was I, your worship, and oh! ’tis the nicest, sweetest, de- 
lightfulest stuff that ever I drank in all my born days.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, woman — tea! filthy stuff!” 

“ Ah! your worship, you’ve never tasted it, and I have.” 

‘No, truly, I’ve never tasted it, and never will.” 

“JT wish your worship would though —’tis the finest thing in sick- 
ness — the poor old gentleman, she saith, drinks quarts.” 

“ But I’m not a poor old gentleman—ha, ha! Higgins, after drink- 
ing the king’s health in Claret and Malmsey, and a drop of real aqua 
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vite for a finish, to sit down to a beastly decoction of outlandish 
weeds.” 

“ Ay, sir, messed up with milk, they say, as though we were going 
to be dry-nursed over again,” chimed in the constable; “ but I’m afeard 
that there’s somewhat more in this new-fangled stuff than we think for.” 

“More than your stupid head can comprehend, I'll warrant,” re- 
torted Mistress Deborah ; “ why, ’tis delicious. O! I never had such 
a draught in my life!” 

“ Quite a magic draught, Deborah, and therefore you were enforced 
to stand up for the lady who gave it you ;—they must be rich though, 
to afford to drink it,” said the justice. 

“QO yes, your worship, they’re well to do, and have friends abroad. 
But that beautiful drink! — Mistress Walton says ’tis wonderful for 
the gout. I wish I could persuade you just to try a cup.” 

“You may just as well persuade me to turn roundhead, Madam 
Deborah — so get along —make me a Malmsey posset, and mind you 
put nutmeg enough in it.” 

“Now do be better advised, sir — take a cup of succory water.” 

*‘ Succory water, confound you. [Ill have a posset—a good strong 
one — and what I can’t drink you can, Giles; for 


The twenty-ninth of May 
Is a glorious day, 
And the king doth enjoy his own again! 


Why, Deborah’s head’s clean turned with that cup of tea, as they 
call it. But truly there seems nought suspicious about the people 
over there.” 

“Ah! your worship, in these times we can’t be too watchful.” 

“ No, no,—she’s a fine woman though, and looks as though she’d 
lived on something better than their tea. Ugh! my spleen rises 
at the very thought of it; but poor Deborah, she thinks it a magic 
draught.” 


Alas! that exuberant loyalty should be compelled to pay the 
penalties of excess. ‘The good dinner, the good wine, the good songs, 
above all, the good spiced posset, produced the self-same effect upon 
the worthy magistrate, as it would have done upon those who had not 
his praiseworthy excuse ; and day after day the foot swelled, and the 
toe became redder and redder, and poor Justice Rainsford, as is usual 
in such cases, became most unbearably surly. 

“It’s all through the spiced posset,. which he would have,” said 
Mistress Deborah. “QO! if I could but persuade him to take a drop 
of tea.” 

“ 'There’s somewhat that should not be,” said Giles Higgins to him- 
self, as he overheard Mistress Deborah pouring out her griefs to one 
of her many cronies; ‘a magical draught,’ said his worship, and, oh! 
how she is always talking about it!” 

As Mr. Justice Rainsford was enforced to sit quiet at home, it was 
but right that his faithful constable should be more vigilant; so he 
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inquired about, and sought about, after all the people between my 
Lady Berkeley’s house and Smithfield Bars, who did not exactly seem 
to him to be right loyal. But alas! what with an original obtuseness 
of intellect, and what with being (though he always insisted it was 
owing to frequently drinking the king’s health) “much bemused 
with beer,” Giles Higgins’s inquiries and searches produced little 
good. Indeed, in one or two cases they produced absolute harm; for 
he took up one of the Duke of Newcastle’s servants for a disguised 
roundhead, and charged Sir Harbottle Grimstone’s coachman with 
drunkenness (he himself being then scarcely able to stand), to the great 
indignation of that rigidly decorous knight. 

Still, however, he kept an especially watchful eye upon “the house 
over the way,” although vexatiously enough he could find nothing to 
awaken a reasonable suspicion; and he was also diligent in attend- 
ance on the worthy justice —indeed, far more diligent in attendance 
than Mistress Deborah approved. 

Meanwhile poor Justice Rainsford became worse: it was decidedly 
the severest fit of the gout he had ever endured, while so intense was 
his thirst, so parching his fever, that the despised “ succory water ” 
was now in constant requisition. “Ol! if his worship would only try 
one cup of tea,” for the hundredth time exclaimed Mistress Deborah ; 
“Tm sure the kind young gentlewoman would send one.” 

“Well, *twould do no harm just to ask for some,” said Madam 
Parnell, the old gentleman’s sister, who had just called in to see how 
he was going on; “I have heard great praise of it, for it abateth fever 
and promoteth sleep.” 

“‘ But he will not hear about it.” 

“‘ Nonsense! then give it him without saying aughtabout it. He'll 
thank you when he’s well again.” 

The evening was fine, but sultry. Poor Mr. Justice Rainsford lay 
groaning pitiably ; and Mistress Deborah, fortified .by the permission 
of his sister, determined to step over and beg a little of that delicious 
beverage of the kind young gentlewoman. The lady, with exceeding 
liberality, sent over the strange covered porringer, with its silver 
spout (the old original tea-pot), and directions how it was to be re- 
filled with water, and kept warm. Joyfully did Mistress Deborah 
prepare the draught — right willingly did her patient drink it: he 
said it was refreshing, called for more and more, until the little tea- 
pot was thrice drained dry, and then he sank into a deep slumber. 

Mistress Deborah took up her knitting, and trusted to enjoy, at 
length, an interval of repose, and as she sat in the twilight at the half- 
opened window, she cast a gratified look on the house over the way, 
and invoked every blessing on the kind gentlewoman. Not long was 
her rest unbroken. ‘There was the heavy tread, and the heavy knock 
of Giles Higgins. 

“ Hush!” said Mistress Deborah from the window; “come to- 
morrow morning, he’s fast alseep now.” 

“ But I must see his worship —I’ve somewhat important to tell him,” 
bawled the constable. 

“ He shall not be disturbed — come an hour hence, then,” said 
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Mistress Deborah, “I would not have him disturbed for twenty 
pounds.” The window was closed, and Giles Higgins was enforced 
to wait one whole hour. 

What should he do? There was little need of deliberation — the 
Rose and Crown was just at hand, and thither he had so often gone, 
that his footsteps led him there even before he was aware. Some 
pleasant folk were there, and wondrous stories they were telling ; 
about plots, and papists, and non-conformists, and a witch that had 
been poisoning folk in Suffolk with strange sorts of drink. O! how 
the recollection of the magic draught returned to the constable’s 
mind. What if Mistress Deborah had given the worthy justice some 
such potion? Sound sleep? ay, sound enough perhaps! Killed 
outright, worthy gentleman, by some villanous papist, or more vil- 
lanous roundhead for his attachment to church and king! ‘The con- 
stable set down the half-emptied pewter can, and rushed out of the 
house. 


It was past the time when sober citizens went home, but early for 
roisterers, when the door of the Rose and Crown, now nearly deserted 
by its guests, was pushed open, and two dashing cavaliers—so they 
seemed by their dress — rushed in. 

“* Here, a quart of canary,” cried the first, flinging a crown to the 
landlady: “ the old fellow shall drink the king’s health in style ; — ho, 
George, where are you ? 

“Come along, old boy!” said a third, equally richly dressed, drag- 
ging in astout man, no other than Giles Higgins. 

“ Nay, good sir—nay, honourable sir; hinder me not, I’m on the 
king’s business,” cried he. 

“ Let the king’s business wait our pleasure—come in, old fellow, 
and drink the king’s health,” said the first. 

“ Well done, George, right royally done,” cried the second ; “and 
what errand are you upon, master constable ?” 

“Good gentlemen, hinder me not, as you love the king’s ma- 
jesty.” 

“ Ay, that to be sure we do,” cried the three with a chorus of 
laughter. 

“Take a drop, good master,” said the second, holding the quart 
measure to his lips, ‘ ’twill help you on—make you valiant.” 

“ Down on your bare knees, and drink the king’s health,” said the 
first. Giles Higgins knelt as directed, and took a deep draught. 

** Now stand up and confess, as though in the presence of your law- 
ful sovereign,” said the second. 

“ Good gentlemen, I’ve a warrant here, and I was about to execute 
it, and was coming hither to ask this good wife to spare two of her 
drawers to help me.” 

“‘ What, some stout fellow to take to the Gate-house ?” 

* No, worshipful sir, an awful witch.” 

‘“‘ Ha, ha! some old crone with a hump-back and brindled cat, — 
take her to-morrow morning.” 
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‘“* Heaven save us, good sir; here’s the worshipful Justice Rainsford 
lying all but dead through this witch, and her magical doings.” 

“ Good Giles, you don’t say so,” cried the landlady in blank astonish- 
ment. 

“ But Ido though. There has that Mistress Deborah been going 
to the witch over the way, and she has got some drink, some poisonous 
mess, and there’s the poor gentleman all but gone. I’ve been to Jus- 
tice Sheldon, and here’s the warrant.” 

“ What! for the strange young lady over yonder?” cried the land- 
lady. 

“Why, George, we are in for adventures to night —a young lady 
witch! we'll go and see her,” cried the second — “ forward, right 
valiant master constable, we’ll support you.” 

“ Good Giles, it cannot be,” said the bewildered landlady. 

“ Ay, but it can be, mistress; these are awful times, and as wor- 
shipful Justice Sheldon saith, we need all pray for church and king.” 

“ For king we all will,” cried the first cavalier with a nod to the 
second, “ but old mother Church — we'll leave Clarendon to do that.” 

“ Hold your tongue, George, or this worthy constable will take us for 
heathens, or roundheads —lead on to the witch, most valiant constable.” 

Forth went the goodly company. “ Look at them, Ralph — court 
gentry, I'll warrant,” said the landlady; “poor Giles will get into 
some sad trouble I fear me.” 

“ Into worse, mistress, I'll warrant, if he’d been psalm-singing.” 

The constable and his attendants knocked at the door of the sus- 
pected house. “ Let me go in first, good man,” whispered the second 
cavalier,” Ill manage her.” 

The door was quickly opened, but ere it could be shut, there was 
a light step upon the stairs, and a lady appeared. ‘“ You know our 
errand, madam,” said the cavalier, whom for want of a more designa- 
tive name we have called the second. 

“ Surely I do,” said the lady, in a low voice; “ come up.” 

“ A witch outright,” laughed the first, closely following up the 
stairs; “‘ she knows all about it, before we tell her.” 

The lady turned quickly round, and the second cavalier caught her 
hand. “ My pretty witch, what have you been doing ?” said he. 

“ Who are you, sir?” cried the lady, struggling to disengage 
herself. 

“Tl tell you who you are,” said the constable, bustling forward ; 
“you're a wicked, heathenish, traitorous, poisonous witch, madam. 
A wicked crew are ye all, as I’ve suspected long ago, —so come, 
madam, here's the warrant.” 

“ The warrant !” faltered the lady, turning pale, and clasping her 
hands. 

“ Don’t be frightened, pretty one, at that old fellow,” whispered the 
second cavalier, again seizing her hand. 

“ For whom is the warrant?” gasped the lady. 

“For your own self, madam, and for none else,” growled the con- 
stable; “ come along, here’s poor Justice Sheldon forced to sit up for 
you till midnight; come along.” 
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The lady seemed reassured at this reply. “ Suffer me but to fetch 
my cloak,” said she. 

“ No, no, madam, come along.” 

“ Sir cavalier,” said the lady, turning to the second; “ stand my 
friend so far as to let me just fetch my cloak. Come to the door with 
me if you fear I should escape, — I will not exceed three minutes.” 

“‘1’m the friend of all fair ladies, pretty one,” said he, “so I'll give 
you five.” He pulled out a large enamelled watch set with diamonds : 
“‘ five minutes, pretty one — no longer.” 

“‘ My good sir, what will the justice say?” cried the constable. 

“‘ Nay, ll take him in hand; meanwhile, here’s this. A bright 
guinea accompanied the reply, and furnished an irresistible argument 
for delay. 

Ere the five minutes passed, the lady re-appeared wrapt in her cloak. 
“Tam ready,” said she calmly, but ys “and I commit my- 
self to God’s good providence.” 

“ A witch !” cried the first cavalier, “ why, we've got after all a 
canting puritan.” 

There was a loud knocking at the door —it was hastily opened, and 
a serjeant, preceded by his mace-bearer, rushed in. “ Keep the doors 
fast while we search the house,” said he to some men who followed 
him; “ but stay, here they are —’faith! we were but just in time.” 

“ Who are you, sir,” said the first cavalier; “let us pass.” 

“ At your peril,” said the serjeant, “ put up your sword, colonel, 
the time is past for that.” 

“ But we are gentlemen, fellow, — who do you take us for ?” 

“ Ay, gentlemen truly, — just be quiet and follow us.” 

“They are all here—three, and that gentlewoman,” said one of the 
men. 

“We've nought to do with her — our warrant is for these three 
men : — so come, colonel, come on quietly, for there’s a file of mus- 
queteers without.” 

“ George, George, tell them who we are,” cried the second. 

“°Twill be no use —let’s on with them to the justice’s, and then 
we'll send for Newcastle.” 

‘“‘ Well, master serjeant, we’re quite ready.” 

“Well then, gentlemen, walk on.” 

“St. George! who would have told us we should be here to-night,” 
said the second cavalier as he entered Justice Sheldon’s parlour with 
his companions ; “tis a providence they did not take us to prison at 
once.’ 

“Well, constable, bring forward your prisoner,” said the justice ; ; 
“awful times these. And you mistress, what, save the instigation 
of the devil, led you to practise on the life of my worthy brother 
justice ?” 

*‘ Ay, your worship, she can’t deny it; for here’s the very thing in 
which she brewed that poison. I carried it off unknown to Mistress 
Deborah. Look, your worship, was there ever such a heathenish- 
looking thing.” ‘The constable dived into his capacious pocket, and 
drew out the little squat tea-pot with the silver spout. 
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A burst of loud and merry laughter startled the solemn justice. 
“A tea-pot! George—nothing but a tea-pot!” cried the second 
cavalier; “poor girl !— and so she was taken for a witch only for 
giving an old man a cup of tea.” 

“‘ But he lieth like dead,” persisted the constable. 

“ He is sitting up, greatly refreshed,” said Justice Rainsford’s serv- 
ing man, who had just hurried in; “he sends his service to you, Mr. 
Justice, and saith he can never make amends to the lady for her kind- 
ness. We dared not tell him she’d been already taken up, or he'd 
have slipt on his morning gown, and come out himself.” 

‘You are discharged,” said the justice, angrily, waving his hand to 
the lady, who departed with her servant ; “ but I would that his sacred 
Majesty knew our trials and vexations, let alone sitting up of nights 
for every piece of information every fool may bring us.” 

“His Majesty thanks you, as in duty bound, for your care, Mr. 
Justice,” said the second cavalier. 

*‘ Hold your tongue, sirrah—blaspheming his sacred Majesty,” said 
the justice. 

“ Come, come, master justice, you little think who you are speaking 
to,” said the third. 

At that moment an old man in a damask dressing-gown, leaning on 
the arm of a person whose gold chain showed him to be steward in 
some noble family, entered. ‘Good Lord Newcastle,” said the first, 
springing forward, “ you will be bail for us.” 

The justice rose, and reverently bowed, for it was the old Duke of 
Newcastle. ‘“ These three men, my Lord,” said he, “ have been brought 
before me; but they prayed me to send to you.” 

“ Ay, truly,” said the Duke, taking off his hat, and bowing to the 
three ; “ but I scarcely thought to see your rt 

“‘ Peace, Newcastle, let’s away and have some supper,” cried the 
second. 

The Duke approached the justice, and whispered a few words in 
his ear. 

“Good heavens! Good heavens!” ejaculated the greatly amazed 
justice, “ what shall we hear of next!” 





The morning sun shone into a noble apartment in proud White- 
hall, and upon a handsome but bold-looking woman, who, reclining 
in a white satin dressing-gown on a crimson velvet couch, was list- 
lessly twisting and untwisting a rope of large pearls, round her finely- 
formed arm, while she eyed with a pout, by far too natural to be be- 
coming, the dark-complexioned, dark-haired young man, who, in 
rich but slovenly dress, sat on a low stool at her feet. ‘Two gentle- 
men were the only attendants— one elderly, was standing bare-headed 
at some distance; the other, young and handsome, leant beside the 
couch, apparently studying the becoming, as he took off and replaced 
his hat, heavy with a red ostrich plume, keeping his eyes fixed on a 
large pier-glass opposite. 

“ Not one word, my fairest,” said the dark young man seated at the 
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angry beauty’s feet — “not one, after all the perils and dangers I’ve 
undergone since I last saw you.” 

“Why, you fool, did you get into them?” was the angry lady’s 
reply. 

“ Ay, why indeed,” laughed the red-plumed gallant; “why, be- 
cause it was our destiny, was it not, Lord Bristol?” 

The elderly gentleman looked grave. “It was a dangerous frolic,” 
said he. 

“Twas our stars,” again laughed the young man; “but we paid 
for it.” 

“Served you right. You said you would sup with me. And so 
did you, sirrah,” said the angry lady, turning to the cavalier on the 
low stool. 

“ Sweet Castlemaine,” said the high and mighty King Charles the 
Second, rubbing his eyes, and gaping; “so we did, but we went up 
into Islington fields, and met with adventures. ’Faith, some not at all 
to my liking.” 

“The lady was though,” said the young man with the red plume. 

The enraged Castlemaine started up furiously. ‘“ Who was she?” 
said she. 

“QO, ’tis a long story ; we met with a constable, who told us about 
a witch, and then we went to the Rose and Crown in St. John Street. 
Rowley will tell you all.” 

“No, no— go on, George.” 

*‘ Well, so we thought we would see her, and we went to her house, 
and there—how was it? But we were taken up for roundheads, 
and enforced to send to old Newcastle, who lives, you know, hard by, 
to bail us.” 

“‘ A couple of arrant fools —it served you just right,” said the lady. 

“ Nay, be not cruel, fairest,” yawned the high and mighty Charles. 
“Truly it was no laughing matter for King Charles the Second, 
King of Great Britain, and Ireland, and France Be 

“Of Dunkirk in especial, Rowley,” interrupted Buckingham, 
laughing. 

“ Plague on ye — that was my Lord Clarendon’s business — a good 
job for him.” 

“ Ay, Rowley; but somebody had a share—and ’twill help to pay 
for these,” said Buckingham, touching the rope of pearls. 

“Keep your hands and your tongue quiet, sirrah,” answered the 
gentle lady, with a smart slap on his outstretched hand. “ Well, old 
Newcastle hobbled over to bail you?” 

“Yes, looking as rueful as though he had just run away from 
Marston Moor. Poor old soul, we called him out of his bed.” 

“Tt was most vexatious,” said Lord Bristol; “for some intelligence 
had just arrived, and my Lord Chancellor sent three several times.” 

* Ay, Rowley, he'll keep you in order. Now be a good boy when 
he comes, and confess all,” said Buckingham. ‘“ Ay, he’s now coming 
— there, crossing the garden.” 

“Let him come again,” said Charles, gaping; ‘why is his business 
of such great importance ? ” 
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Lord Bristol smiled sarcastically. ‘“ Edward Hyde, Lord Claren- 
don, your Majesty, never lacks beaucoup dimportance either for 
himself or his business,” said he. 

“QO! well then, let him come.” 

“Get up, you lazy blockhead,” said Castlemaine ; “ go and sit in 
your arm-chair — he'll scold you else.” 

Charles slowly rose from the comfortable low stool, and flung 
himself into the more appropriate arm-chair. 

With a gloomy brow — and good cause had he for gloom — did 
Clarendon advance and kneel before the King. “ Stand up— sit down, 
my Lord,” said he, “I’m confoundedly ill to-day. Well, well, I must 
be more careful.” —« 

“ Truly, your Majesty had need,” replied Clarendon, sternly. 

“ Ay, I suppose you know all about it — how I was taken for a 
roundhead — a Colonel Somebody — now, don’t laugh, George, don’t, 
— it might have turned out no laughing matter.” 

“Truly, your Majesty, it might. I would have given any thing 
rather than this had happened. Only yesterday evening, I had in- 
telligence that Colonel Sydenham, disguised as an old man, and two 
other traitors, were in a house in St. John Street, preparing to go 
beyond seas. 

“ What! was the Serjeant-at-arms sent for them?” 

“Yes, your Majesty, and mistook you and your two worthy com- 
panions for the three, by which means they got off, and are now upon 
the high seas.” 

“QO! that was the errand the little witch thought we had come 
upon, George.” _ 

“ Ay, Rowley —I said she was more like a puritan.” 

“You did — well, but was not it what she would call a special pro- 
vidence that I did not follow her up stairs? Old Colonel Sydenham 
was one of Noll’s own Ironsides, and would have thought as little of 
sticking me as a sheep. Ah! those Ironsides.” 

“Made you run, Rowley, from Worcester field—no wonder you 
hate their memory.” 

“ Ah, George, you’d have run too. But truly I'll maintain it was 
a special providence that I did not go upstairs. Ill send for pre- 
cious master Calamy, or Dick Baxter to exercise upon it.” 

“ It’s a special providence to them, Rowley ; they are singing ‘ the 
snare is broken, and we are escaped,’ for it’s their Restoration day. 
Well, my good Lord Clarendon, as they are beyond the reach of 
Tyburn, you must look out for a few others.” 

“ My Lord Buckingham, when I require advice, permit me to choose 
my own counsellor,” said the Chancellor offended. 

“ Nay, nay, my Lord, be not so angry. Rowley will be a good boy 
for the future, and do all that his schoolmaster bids him.” 

“ My Lord Duke!” 

“ Now have you not been a most careful guardian of him? He 
knows it, don’t you, Rowley? but only remember, my good Lord, that 
all work and no play . 

“Ts this your Majesty’s pleasure!” cried the justly irritated old 
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man. He said no more, for he saw a scarcely suppressed laugh on 
the king’s face, so he bowed and left the presence. Ere the door had 
closed, the Duke snatched up a small embroidered cushion: he beckoned 
Colonel Titus who had just before entered, and who now took up the 
silver fire-shovel, and holding the cushion for the purse, while Titus 
preceded him with the shovel on his shoulder as a mace-bearer, Buck- 
ingham mimicked the stately walk and stern countenance of that cele- 
brated statesman.* Castlemaine clapped her hands, and laughed 
aloud with delight ; Charles laughed too, while Lord Bristol looked on 
with a quiet, but malignant smile. “I will impeach him next week,” 
said he. 

“ The door hastily opened. The Chancellor had one important ques- 
tion to ask the king, but it was no time to ask it. He saw he was 
made the scoff of profligate courtiers, of a shameless wanton, of an 
ungrateful king. ‘“ Put not your trust in princes,” said he bitterly, 
as he rushed from the door. Alas! for that prince, he had sacrificed 
the rights of a whole nation! 


Brightly shone the sun; merrily bounded the Mayflower over the 
sparkling waves. And joyfully looking round stood Colonel Syden- 
ham, with his two companions, holding his daughter’s hand. “ Ay, 
onward,” said he, “ with God’s own heaven above us, and His good 
providence over us, what land may be called a place of exile? But 
cheer up, my child, we may yet again return to England to free 
England. Well, who might have thought that your kindness to that 
sick old man would have been so wonderfully repaid! Truly, for us, 
as well as for him, it has been a MAGIC DRAUGHT, 


THE RABBIS VISION. 


Ben LEvI sat with his books alone 
At the midnight’s solemn chime, 

And the full orb’d moon through his lattice shone 
In the power of Autumn’s prime: 

It shone on the darkly learned page, 

And the snowy locks of the lonely sage ; 

But he sat and mark’d not its silvery light, 

For his thoughts were on other themes that night. 





* An historical fact. 
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Wide was the learned Ben Levi’s fame 
As the wanderings of his race, 
And many a seeker of wisdom came 
To his lonely dwelling place. 
For he made the darkest symbols clear, 
Of ancient doctor and early seer ; 
Yet a question asked by a simple maid 
He had met that eve in the Linden’s shade 
Had puzzled his matchless wisdom more 
Than all that ever it found before; 
And this it was, “ What path of crime 
Is darkliest traced on the map of time ?” 


The Rabbi ponder’d the question o’er 
With a calm and thoughtful mind, 

And search’d the depths of the Talmud’s lore, 
But an answer he could not find ; 

Yet a maiden’s question might not foil 

A sage inured to Wisdom’s toil, 

And he leant on his hand his aged brow, 

For the current of thought ran deeper now: 


When, lo, by his side Ben Levi heard 

A sound of rustling leaves, 
But not like those of the forest stirr’d 

By the breath of summer eves, 
That comes through the dim and dewy shades 
As the golden glow of the sunset fades, 
Bringing the odours of hidden flowers 
That bloom in the green wood’s sacred bowers ; 


But the leaves of a luckless volume turn’d 
By the swift impatient hand 
Of student young, or of critic learn’d 
In the lore of the Muse’s land. 
The Rabbi raised his wondering eyes, 
Well might he gaze in mute surprise, 
For, operied wide to the moon’s cold ray 
A ponderous volume before him lay. 
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Old were the characters and black 
As the soil when seared by the lightning’s track, 
But broad and full, that the dimmest sight 
Might clearly read by the moon’s pale light ; 
But, oh, ’twas a dark and fearful theme 

That fill’d each crowded page, 
The gathered records of human crime 

From every race and age. 


All the blood that the earth had seen 

Since Abel’s crimsoned her early green, 

All the vice that had poison’d life 

Since Samech wedded his second wife, 

All the pride that had mock’d the skies 
Since they saw old Babel’s wall, 

But the page of the broken promises 
Was the saddest page of all. 


It seem’d a fearful mirror made 

For friendship ruin’d and love betray’d, 
For-toil that had lost its fruitless pain, 

And hope that had spent its strength in vain ; 
For, all who sorrow’d o’er broken faith, 
Whate’er their fortunes in life or death, 
Were there in one ghastly pageant blent 
With the broken reeds on which they leant. 


And foul was many a noble crest, 
By the nations deem’d unstain’d ; 

And deep on brows which the church had bless’d 
The traitor’s hand remain’d ; 

For vows in that blackened page had place 
Which time had ne’er reveal’d, 

And many a faded and furrowed face 
By death and dust concealed. 

Eyes that had worn their light away 

In weary watching from day to day, 

And tuneful voices which time had heard 

Grow faint with the sickness of hope deferr’d. 
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The Rabbi read till his eye grew dim 
With the mist of gathering tears, 

For it woke in his soul the frozen stream 
Which had slumber’d there for years ; 

And he turn’d, to clear his clouded sight 

From that blackened page, to the sky so bright, 

And joyed that the folly, crime, and care 

Of earth could not cast one shadow there. 


For the stars had still the same bright look 
That in Eden’s youth they wore ; 

And he turn’d again to the ponderous book, 
But the book he found no more. 

Nothing was there but the Moon’s pale beam, 

And whence that volume of wonder came, 

Or how it pass’d from his troubled view, 

The sage might marvel but never knew. — 


Long and well had Ben Levi preached 
Against the sins of men, 

And many a sinner his sermons reached 
By the power of page and pen. 

Childhood’s folly, and mankood’s vice, 

And age with its boundless avarice, 

All were rebuked, and little ruth 

Had he for the venial sins of youth. 


But never again to mortal ears 
Did the Rabbi preach of aught 
But the mystery of trust and tears 
By that wondrous volume taught ; 
And if he met a youth and maid 
Beneath the Linden boughs, 
Oh, never a word Ben Levi said, 
But “ Beware of Broken Vows.” 


FRANCES BROWN. 
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TWO DAYS IN THE ODENWALD. 


** What shall he have who kills the deer ?”’ 


“ Hurrau!” cried my friend Winterfeld, letting the butt of his 
rifle fall to the ground, as the roe-buck he had just fired at came 
bounding down the hill, and fell dead at some hundred and fifty yards 
from us. “ A clean miss with the first barrel, but I take it you could 
not make a longer shot with your English rifles than that !” 

“ Bravo! an excellent beginning,” I replied ; and as we hastened to- 
wards the fallen game, I really began to doubt whether our English 
guns must not yield the palm to German ones. 

“ Slap through the forehead, I am sure,” said Winterfeld, as he 
saw me looking for the wound. But no wound was to be found, 
although the spine was broken, and the skin completely scraped from 
the back of the neck. In fact it was evident from the hair which re- 
mained sticking to a tree close by, that the creature, in springing over 
the road, had miscalculated its distance, and coming with all its force 
against the trunk, had been killed by the violence of the blow. 

“ Any luck?” inquired Herman, who had strayed some distance 
from us, but returned on hearing the shots. 

“ Oh yes! Winterfeld has been proving the superiority of. your 
German rifles. He has frightened a buck to death with the mere 
report of his.” My friend looked rather crest-fallen, but bore our 
jokes pretty well, and we commenced climbing the steep hill be- 
fore us. 

We had obtained permission for a few days’ shooting over an 
extensive chasse in the Odenwald. - On arriving in the morning at 
Katzenbach (the most central point for our operations), we found the 
keepers were already in the woods. Determined however not to lose 
time, we slung our rifles over our shoulders, and providing ourselves 
with climbing sticks, started in search of them. Our success in shoot- 
ing was not great, though the game abounded, and we saw many herds 
of deer. But it was seldom that we could get a shot at them. Still 
it was better than we had a right to anticipate without beaters. I had 
managed to knock over a deer, and Winterfeld had wounded another, 
which we traced by the drops of blood. 

We started in pursuit, climbing over steep rocks slippery with ice, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty, and some danger, that, with the 
aid of our iron-shod sticks, we at length reached the summit of the 
mountain. Here we caught a glimpse of the wounded animal, which 
had evidently been hard hit, but it was growing so dark that we 
were forced to give up the chase till next day. Nothing had been 
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seen or heard of the keepers; and now that we began to think of re- 
turning to Katzenbach, it was discovered that we had lost our way. 
We were on the highest point of the Odenwald, surrounded by im- 
mense woods, and not a habitation of any sort to be seen. The few 
moments of daylight that remained were lost in consultation, and it 
became quite dark. To attempt descending the mountain was out of 
the question, and as the keepers did not seem to hear the report of 
our rifles, which we discharged from time to time, nothing remained 
for us but to pass the night in the forest. Luckily we were not far 
from some stacks of wood which had been newly cut and left to dry, 
and by the light of a blazing fire, which was speedily kindled, we set 
to work to construct a hut. The cold was intense, but we kept our- 
selves warm by collecting large logs for a fire during the night. Our 
arrangements were soon completed, and as we seated ourselves in our 
strange dwelling, we had reason to thank the chance that had led us 
to so convenient a spot. 

The game bags were next visited. A bottle of brandy, and loaf of 
black bread, were all that was left; but Winterfeld’s servant, a Ty- 
rolese, accustomed to this sort of adventure, soon suggested the means 
of supplying our wants. ‘The moon would be up in an hour or so, 
and he could then fetch the buck we had left in the morning. In the 
meantime, with the help of some lumps of ice melted in the cup of a 
pocket flask, he soon procured hot water. A glass of grog put us all 
in high glee, and lighting our pipes, we managed to while away the 
time merrily enough. 

The moon was now shining brightly, and as Fritz bounded like a 
chamois down the slippery rocks, I expected every moment to see 
him dashed to pieces. My friends, however, laughed at my fears, 
assuring me we should soon see the active Tyrolese return with our 
supper. He presently made their words good by bringing back the 
buck, and hungry as true hunters, we set to work to cook it. I never 
heard of toasted venison as an epicure’s dish, but when eaten on the 
top of a mountain covered with ice and snow, with a glass of brandy 
to season it, I can recommend it to my sporting readers as a most 
delicious repast. The dried leaves too, which we collected, gave 
promise of couches, soft as down, to our tired limbs. As we once 
more took to our pipes, Fritz beguiled the time by singing some of 
his native jagd-lied, and finishing each verse with the well-known 
jodel (the startling harmony of which none but a Tyrolese can give), 
the shrill sound was caught and repeated by the echoes around. My 
companions, to whom a night of this kind was no novelty, seemed to 
think his melodies just good enough to sooth them to sleep. For my 
part, I was so well entertained in listening, and watching the pic- 
turesque scene before me, that cold and fatigue were equally unfelt. 
Our place of refuge was only half closed by the logs of which we had 
hastily constructed our hut, but beyond their limits the moon threw 
its wintry brightness on the rocks below; the stream of light broken 
occasionally by the shade of some huge tree, whose bared branches 
cast a shadow like that of a gigantic skeleton. The flickering light 
of our fire fell on the sleeping figures of my friends, half-covered by 
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the leaves we had thrown over them; and a lone traveller, benighted 
like ourselves, who should have come suddenly upon us, might, at the 
first view of the guns and large couteaux de chasse lying about, have 
been startled into thinking he had stumbled on a robbers’ den. But 
a glance at the hunting hats of my companions, adorned on the one 
side with every description of feather, from the kingly eagle’s plume 
to that of the lowly partridge, and varied on the other with half a 
dozen cockades of fur taken from one particular spot on the neck of 
the deer, would have re-assured him. It must be confessed that our 
situation might, in many countries, have exposed us to a disagreeable 
rencontre ; but Germany, in modern times, rather produces pilfering 
rogues than desperate brigands. Knowing, however, that the peasants 
of the Odenwald passed for among the most savage and uncivilised in 
the country, I could not help putting a question or two to the only 
one of our party who, except myself, remained awake. “ Well, Fritz, 
my man!” I said, “ here we are, quite at the mercy of a band of 
robbers, if such inhabit these forests; but I suppose we are not likely 
to be troubled with any thing of the sort ?” 

“ Not at the top of the Katzenbuckel, gnddiger herr,” he replied 
with a smile. 

“ But the peasants,” I continued, “ do not stand very high on the 
score of character ?” 

“ Nor of courage either,” returned he. “I do not think a whole 
village of them would have the pluck to attack four men armed as we 
are.” 

** Yet one hears of a desperate murder now and then,” I replied. 

“ Ja wohl,” replied he. “As to that we are not a hundred leagues 
from one who is said to have murdered a man of these parts. We 
shall pass, in the morning, the place where the body was found.” 

** Indeed! and pray who was the murderer?” I inquired. 

Though on the top of a mountain, Fritz, with true German caution, 
lowered his voice as he answered — 

“ Weuzel, one of the keepers who is to accompany us to-morrow. 
Some people are surprised that his highness keeps him in his service ; 
but he is a crack shot, and the dread of all the poachers in the country. 
Besides, nothing was ever proved, although suspicions were strong 
against him.” 

* And the murdered man ?” 

“ Was a schoolmaster of the name of Muller,” replied he ; and see- 
ing my curiosity excited, he recounted as much of the story as had 
come to his knowledge ; but a remarkable circumstance, which will be 
presently mentioned, making me afterwards inquire more fully into 
the particulars, I have put both narratives together. 

The German peasants, although they live worse and work harder 
than the English, are, in many respects, better off. He must be a 
poor man, indeed, who does not possess his small cottage with its acre 
or two of land, with the produce of which, aided by a couple of pigs, 
and generally a cow, he is enabled to rear his family, and even to 
divide something among them at his death. 

Such a one was Heinrich Muller, the uncle of him whose murder I 
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am about to recount. He was an honest well-meaning man, though 
somewhat despotic and violent in his disposition and temper. Gretel, 
his only child, was, by all accounts, a perfect rustic beauty. Tall and 
well-shaped, her pretty features and fair complexion were shown to 
peculiar advantage by the little black silk cap, with its silver em- 
broidered crown and long loops of broad black riband pendant be- 
hind, below which appeared her luxuriant brown hair, combed into a 
roll at the back of her neck. Her full plaited petticoats set off a trim 
waist, and, if rather short, displayed a foot and ankle surprisingly neat 
for a German. In short, the peasant’s dress of the Odenwald, which, 
on most of its wearers, appears to have been invented merely to add 
to their natural ugliness, really seemed to give her additional charms. 
Unfortunately, her disposition did not correspond with her prepos- 
sessing exterior. With much of her father’s violence of character, 
she was extremely obstinate and self-willed ; and even the fear of old 
Heinrich Muller himself, would not always turn her from any thing 
on which she had set her mind. Beauty like hers might well excuse 
a little vanity. But Gretel was a complete village coquette, and sub- 
sequent events proved her something worse. A regular attendant at 
every dance, seldom did the ball break up without some quarrel among 
her numerous admirers. But though her conduct was excessively 
light, she was not supposed to have encouraged any one in particular ; 
when two competitors for her favour appeared, between whom the 
chance of carrying her off seemed for a time equally balanced. The 
first of these was her cousin, Frederick Muller, a man of excellent 
character, respected by his neighbours for his conduct to an orphan 
brother, whom he had toiled to support. Heinrich Muller warmly 
seconded his nephews pretensions. He had the greater reason to 
wish for this marriage, that the jager Weuzel Brandt, Gretel’s more 
favoured lover, was of all her suitors the least eligible. Born in a 
class superior to that of the peasants among whom he was at present 
thrown, Brandt had originally possessed a small property, which he 
had dissipated in gambling and extravagance of various kinds, until 
at last he found himself reduced to become one of the forest keepers 
to the Prince von L With his character, it was not surprising 
that he should amuse himself with making love to the prettiest girl in 
the country ; but neither he, nor any one else, ever dreamed of his 
marrying her. 

The attentions of the handsome young huntsman received every 
encouragement from Gretel, and as Weuzel was not the kind of man 
with whom the peaceable German peasantry would choose to have a 
quarrel on so delicate a subject as that of a mistress, his victory would 
probably have been undisputed, had any but Fritz Muller been his 
opponent. But the latter wanted neither courage nor perseverance ; 
his love for Gretel amounted to infatuation, and, backed by her father, 
he would not desist from his pursuit. 

Thus things went on some time, when all at once people began to 
look wise, and to prophesy that the dénowement of the piece was one 
likely to be little favourable to Gretel’s reputation. In fact, her’s was 


an often told tale. Not daring to see her lover in public, she had met 
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him in private, and now found herself in a situation that in a short 
time would expose her to the pity or derision of all her acquaintance. 
The only person who remained in complete ignorance of her miscon- 
duct was Heinrich Muller himself; but, while his better informed — 
neighbours were speculating as to the manner in which he would re- © 
ceive the news of his daughter’s disgrace, to the surprise of all, it was 
announced that Gretel and her cousin were to be married imme- 
diately. 

It might reasonably have been expected that, in adopting her child 
and saving her from her father’s anger, Muller would have found his 
reward in the gratitude and good conduct of his wife. But the contrary 
was the case, and the first few months after the wedding brought out 
the evil qualities of this wretched woman in a manner most appalling 
to her unhappy husband. It was soon known that they disagreed, 
and that the frequent quarrels between them were caused by her per- 
sisting in keeping up an intercourse with her former lover. About a 
year after the ill-assorted marriage had taken place, a circumstance 
occurred that raised the Mullers to comparative affluence. ~A brother 
of the old man, who had long been thought dead, came from America. 
He did not live long after his return, and Heinrich and his daughter 
inherited the greater part of his savings. These, for a man in his 
class of life, were considerable, and Weuzel Brandt, when too late, 
discovered that, in refusing to marry the woman he had seduced, he 
had also lost an opportunity of bettering his own ruined fortunes. 
Gretel, too, whose life with her husband was one of daily dispute, pro- 
bably cursed with double bitterness the chain she had placed on her 
own neck. One day Muller was found murdered in the forest some 
distance from his home. There was much that could not be cleared 
up in the manner of his death. He was a strong man, and one that 
might have been thought a match for any single opponent, which 
led people to suppose that the murderer, whoever he was, had not 
been unassisted :— nay more, and it was told with horror, at a little 
distance from the body, a footstep imperfectly traced, but marked 
with blood, was found, and this footstep, all who saw, declared was a 
woman’s ! 

Suspicion naturally fell on the wife and her paramour; but, owing 
probably to the negligence with which such investigations are con- 
ducted in this country, nothing could be proved against them, and, 
after passing some time in prison, they were set at liberty. But the 
suspicions of their neighbours were not so easily obliterated; and 
though Weuzel, whose temper had become so fierce and savage that 
none cared to interfere with him, was left comparatively unmolested, 
the widow of Muller was eventually forced to leave the country ; for 
she dared not cross the threshold of her own door without being pur- 
sued by the execrations of the whole population, who remembered the 
dreadful spectacle of her husband's bleeding body. ‘And indeed,” 
said Fritz, in whose words I conclude my tale, “ it was a horrid sight. 
There lay poor Muller, his arm shattered by a blow, and a deep gash 
in his throat, which nearly severed the head from the shoulders. 
They say his brother was like to go distracted on beholding him. 
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He knelt by the body and swore that the man who had done the deed, 
be he who he might, should not escape his vengeance; and he called 
down the bitterest curses on himself if he failed to keep his oath ; but 
as it is now nearly two years since it happened, and Hans Muller left 
the country while the two were in prison, and has never since been 
heard of, I suppose ” The report of a distant rifle interrupted 
our conversation. 

Starting to our feet, we stood gazing at each other, when a second 
shot, which appeared to be much nearer than the first, succeeded by 
the howl of a dog, roused our sleeping companions. A moment’s 
silence showed the general impression that something was wrong. 
Winterfeld was the first to recover himself. “Pooh!” said he, “ our 
friends are firing to let us know where they are.” 

“Is it customary to shoot dogs on such occasions?” I inquired; 
“for Iam much mistaken if that poor devil has not howled his last.” 

“ That is true,” said Herman. “ But whoever it is, he can put us 
in-our way as well as another. Let us give him a hail.” I joined 
my friends in hallooing to give notice of our proximity, and, finding 
this unsuccessful, we tried our guns; but no answer was returned 
except by the faint echo from the opposite hill. As all our efforts 
proved fruitless, we again entered our hut, and, after some remarks 
on the strangeness of the occurrence, Fritz and I took our turn of 
sleep, while the others kept watch till morning. 

On waking at day-break I was agreeably surprised to find myself 
surrounded by the keepers, who, accompanied by half the village, had 
come in search of us. They had been mindful of our having passed 
the night in the woods, and over some hot coffee which they had 
brought with them we sat down to await the coming of the other sports- 
men. ‘The Bezirksforster, or head keeper of the forests, was well 
known to Winterfeld, and on hearing of our arrival had, with great 
good-nature, dispatched messengers to collect all the sportsmen in 
the neighbourhood ; determined, he said, to show herr Englander 
some good sport. It was my first attempt at any thing of the sort in 
Germany ; and I confess that, as I sat puffing my cigar, the costumes 
of the different figures that joined our rendezvous seemed by far more 
fit for a masquerade than a shooting party. The old Bezirksforster, 
with his long grey mustachoes, and dark green frock coat trailing to 
his heels, its bright metal buttons shining in the sun, looked uncom- 
monly like a French hussar in his undress. But my attention was 
soon drawn from him to a new comer, to the oddity of whose appear- 
ance no description of mine can do justice. He was a man of some 
thirty years of age, strongly made, and might have been called good- 
looking had he not been disfigured by a scar, which, beginning under 
his left eye, extended, crossing his nose, to the opposite cheek. This 
was the fruit of one of his student duels. His dress consisted of a 
grey cloth blouse, with green collar and cuffs. Black tights, with 
hessian. boots, accoutred his nether man. His head was adorned with 
a wash-leather skull cap fitting close down to his brows, over which 
came the usual round green felt hat, turned up at one side, and orna- 


mented with such a profusion of feathers and furs, in the style of those 
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of my friend Winterfeld, that it really had required some ingenuity to 
find place for them all. His game-bag hanging under the left arm, 
and embroidered with the likeness of a large dog, paired off with the 
formidable couteau de chasse, shot-belt, and enormous flask, capable 
of containing at least two pounds of powder, that garnished his right 
side. Strapped round his waist was a muff, shaped something like a 
Highlander’s pouch, but of much larger dimensions, made of a fox’s 
skin, the head placed in front, the snarling teeth and cunning eyes 
so naturally imitated, that methought our dogs cast more than one 
look askant at it, as though doubtful if the fellow were not alive after 
all. And now, when I have mentioned the massive silver horn with 
ivory mouth-piece, that dangled as low as the middle of his thigh, I 
shall have completed the picture of this original, the Baron von B . 
But no, I beg pardon, I had nearly omitted the long leathern thong, 
fastened with a swivel to his game-bag, by which he moderated the 
ardour of his dog. A strange precaution, but one of which I was 
afterwards constrained to admit the necessity with German pointers, 
which, being but half broken, are so unruly that on a shot being 
fired it is no uncommon thing to see half a dozen dogs start off and 
scamper through the woods, frightening, of course, all the game their 
masters come to shoot. Behind the baron came his servant, carrying 
three rifles on his shoulder, and a climbing stick in his hand, which 
latter he now fixed in the ground, and screwed a sort of wooden 
platter upon the top of it. On this his master very gravely seated 
himself, and, taking out a porcelain pipe with his sixteen quarterings 
elaborately painted on it, commenced smoking. His example was 
followed by his jager, who, disencumbering himself of the rifles, threw 
himself on the ground at his side. . 

By this time we numbered some twenty guns, and only waited the 
arrival of Weuzel (the keeper before alluded to) to commence opera- 
tions. Still he did not appear, and, after sundry oaths and exclama- 
tions from the more impatient of the party, it was concluded to start 
without. him, and take the chance of his joining us later. 

The beaters, thirty or forty ragged boys, each with his orgel (a flat 
piece of wood with keys, which, turned by a handle, made a prodigious 
rattling) hung round his neck, were stationed some ten paces apart, 
lining three sides of the wood. Keepers stood at certain distances 
between them, to prevent disorder, and hinder the deer from breaking 
through. We made a circuit that placed us in front of them’; and all 
being ready, the baron, who was again quietly seated on his stool, 
put his horn to his mouth and blew a most discordant note. ‘The 
beaters advanced at the signal, when, standing up with his finger on 
his lip, he winked to me to be on the alert, and raising his rifle to his 
shoulder, remained as motionless as a statue. I was too much amused 
at his proceedings to pay much attention to the sport; but I was re- 
called to it, as a fine deer sprang across the road, and disappeared 
among the trees opposite. Two or three distant shots now showed 
the game was up. 

Soon after shouts of “mark” gave notice that some bird was on 
the wing, and immediately a superb capercailzie came sailing through 
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the air. I fired, and, as he fell, the baron slipped the thong from his 
pointer. ‘“ Allez, Perdro !” said he,’ “ schén apporte, mein hund;” and 
the dog flew to fetch the fallen game. Some minutes passing with- 
out his return, we went after him to the spot where I had seen the 
bird drop, when great was my surprise to find Master Perdro with his 
prey half eaten, and his mouth filled with blood and feathers. The 
culprit started off at our approach, and even his master looked a little 
disconcerted. He assured me, however, as, recovering his composure, 
he plucked a feather, and with great complacency added it to the 
trophies in his hat, that such a thing had never happened before. 
‘“‘ Perdro,” he said, “ was an excellent dog, immovable before a hare 
or partridge, and one that on catching sight of a fox would never stop 
till he had run him down.” 

‘“‘ A curious recommendation, that last, for a pointer,” thought I. 

The beaters now arrived, bringing the deer we had shot on the pre- 
vious day; and, leaving it with the result of that morning’s work, 
(three or four hares and as many deer), we began climbing one of the 
steepest ascents. Half way up, our guide took a path that led to a 
large open space, where we once more placed ourselves in readiness. 
The distant rattle of the orgels coming over the mountain showed 
that our allies were approaching, and soon a herd of deer rushed 
down the opposite hill, now pausing to listen to the noise of their 
pursuers, then with necks outstretched, and antlers thrown back to 
their very shoulders, leaping and bounding over every obstacle in 
their way. A puff of smoke — the report of a rifle — and one of the 
noble creatures, springing high in the air, came rolling over the almost 
perpendicular rocks. 

Just then a rustling in the wood close by drew my attention. I 
saw the baron with his rifle levelled at the place whence it proceeded ; 
but after some moments, lowering his gun as the sound seemed to come 
nearer, he signed tome to shoot. ‘The wood was too thick to make out 
what kind of animal it was, but knowing he must show himself on 
the arrival of the beaters, I made sure of a good shot at him. Up 
they came, and on their approach a fine fox ventured, very unwil- 
lingly, out of the cover. 

“ Achtung!” cried the baron, as, waving my hat, I saluted Reynard 
with the view holloa. 

“Why don’t you fire ?” he continued. 

“ Shoot a fox! Why, if I were even inclined to such a thing, my 
English gun would refuse to do its duty.” 

“ Ah, true!” I have heard that in England you do not shoot foxes. 
But hunting is not allowed here; and we are so overrun with them, 
that, if not destroyed, they would ruin the best chasse in the country.” 

Satisfied with this explanation, I determined for the future to follow 
the old proverb, “ When in Rome,” &c. &c., and shoot whatever came 
in my way. 

Our plan was now to descend into the valley, and beat for hares 
among the low brush-wood and open fields, and so, taking a wide circuit, 
to arrive at the end of our day’s sport, close to the spot from whence 
we had started in the morning. I was not sorry to find that we 
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should have an hour’s walking before the next battue commenced, for 
I was half frozen with remaining so long motionless in the cold. 

It had been found necessary to add to the number of our beaters ; 
and the orgels being exchanged for sticks, they formed a crescent, the 
centre of which was certainly a mile and a half from us. Beating the 
bushes and hallooing as they advanced, they drove a multitude’ of 
hares before them; but though a stray shot now and then disabled 
some unlucky devil that approached too near, the majority managed 
at first to keep pretty well out of harm’s way, till, forced to advance by 
their ruthless pursuers, they became easy victims to our guns. After 
some hours thus spent we despatched a cart loaded with upwards of 
two hundred of them to Katzenbach, and, well pleased with our sport, 
retraced our steps to the woods. 

The next battues were expected to be particularly good. Unfor- 
tunately there would not be time for more than one or two, as the sun 
was already setting. This reminded us that Weuzel, the keeper, who 
had been expected all day, had never appeared. It was certainly 
strange, but we had no time to waste in conjectures, and we set to work 
with a success that exceeded our utmost hopes, killing five deer and 
four foxes in a very short time. And now the last battue was re- 
solved on. ‘The beaters were sent out to form a circuit; and in high 
glee we prepared for the crowning effort of the day. 

Suddenly we were startled by a shrill whistle, followed by a great 
confusion of voices. So unusual a circumstance, where silence was 
indispensable, evidently announced something uncommon. We were 
not long in suspense, for a messenger came in haste to inform the 
Bezirksforster that Weuzel’s dog had been found shot dead. At this 
news, the absence of the master, combined with the value he was 
known to set on the animal, gave rise to strange surmises. The dis- 
cussion recalled to me and my friends the shots we had heard on the 
previous night, which in the hurry and excitement of the day had 
been quite forgotten; and as we recounted the circumstance, every one 
seemed of opinion that some fatal accident must have happened. The 
chasse was given up, and we agreed to search the woods for the miss- 
ing keeper. It was resolved that we should form a line, and, ascend- 
ing the Katzenbuckel, meet at the hut where we had passed the night. 

Two or three of us had already toiled some hundred yards up the 
hill, when the baron’s dog, uttering a long low howl, ran cowering 
back to his master. We hurried on, and at the foot of a large stone 
found the body of the huntsman. By this time several of the keepers 
came up, and to them we committed the charge of transporting the 
body of their late companion. While they placed it on a litter 
hastily constructed of branches, I lingered behind to read the inscrip- 
tion on the stone close to which the body had been found. The words 
cut on it were “ Frederick Muller, 1841:” and I saw significant looks 
exchanged between the keepers as they explained to me that it 
marked the spot where a former murder had been committed. 








PEGGY DWYCE: 


A TRUE STORY, FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A MUNSTER YEOMAN. 


(COMMUNICATED THROUGH MRS. S. C. HALL.) 


I Ap often observed Matthew Dwyce; and the forlorn expression 
of his countenance, and his languid gait, gave the impression that 
sorrow had struck deeply into his heart; and the manner of the 
neighbours towards him, and the compassionate way in which they 
mentioned him, made me feel much interest in such snatches of his 
history as I could gather from them. I often called at his cottage by 
the way side, —it had none of the squalid appearance which so often 
bespeaks the abject poverty of the inmates — it was situated directly 
opposite the river Mulcahair, which winds so beautifully, and many 
an ancient willow waved its graceful branches athwart the stream. — 
High hills—almost mountains closed in the scene behind, and gave it 
the air of a peaceful nook, a sweet habitation for the humble and 
comfortable farmer and his family ; but the poor man was alone here, 
save for the little girl, who seemed half friend half servant, and who 
kept all neat and comfortable about him. ‘“ She’s a good child,” said 
he to me one day; “and sure its well for an ould man like me to 
have her, who have neither kith nor kin to do a hand’s turn for me. 
She makes the bit of fire for me, and it’s often by it I sit ponderin’ 
over the good ould times, and on them that’s gone. I might starve 
but that she prepares the bit I ate, and she looks after the two acres 
of ground, and sees the pataties set and dug; nothin’ is too hard for 
her, so she can keep me alive. Her father married a first cousin of 
my wife’s sister in law, by the father’s side, so the poor thing consates 
that she has the right to mind me, and it shan’t be the worse for her, 
for the penny shall be hers, after ’'m gone, I once thought to have 
laid it by for my own Peggy; but sure she’s better where she is, and 
it’s only flyin in the face of heaven, to be frettin after her.” 

On my inquiring how he lost Peggy, he continued, “It’s a long 
story, and a sore one; but sure if your honour has a mind to hear it, 
I will begin at the first of it. Poor Molly and I had fancied aich 
other a long time before we were married; we were very comfort- 
able together, what the one said the other never went agin, and we 
never begrudged to lay out a few shillins, or better than a pound it- 
self, for the good coat, or the warm cloak, or whatever was wantin 
to make us rispictable ; all that went agin us, was that we should be 
three years married, and no child to lave after us. I was always 
covetin for a boy to help at the pataties, and to go to the fair with 
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the pig to make up the rint; but Molly’s heart lay more for a 
daughter, for I often heard her sigh when she was broomin out the 
floore, and washin the pataties; and she often tould me if she had a 
girl, it ’s she id be the illegant help to her. Well, sure enough, we 
both had our wish, but I had mine the first ; and more betoken he was 
born on Patrick’s day, and that’s the raisin we called him Patrick, 
and a thrivin infant he was; and he was waddlin about the cabin, a 
fine manly crature of two years ould, when poor Peggy was born. 
The cabin was now quite another thing, we were so happy and con- 
tinted with the childer always screechin and bawlin about us, barrin 
when they were asleep, and thumpin themselves and knockin ‘them- 
selves about, so that it was only the marcy of the Lord, that there 
‘was a whole bone in their skin. Well, they went on growin and 
growin, and they were such pets with me and the mother, that we 
never could find it in our hearts to hinder them of doin what they 
pleased. 

“Tt was but natural that we should like to see our boy manly, and 
when he’d be throwing the stones, we couldn’t but laugh to see how 
strong his little arm was gettin, and how ’cute the little eye was in 
takin the aim. Peggy was aquiet child, and she was so lovin that all 
the fondlin only made her better and better, and more willin to plase 
us in every little turn. When Patrick grew up to be a lad of 
eighteen, he was purty good at the spade, and moreover so smart at 
book larnin that there wasn’t a boy in M‘Dearmott’s school (where we 
used to send him) that could come up to him either in readin’, or spellin’, 
or pronouncin’ dictionary words, as I often heard Mr. M‘Dearmott say ; 
moreover he wrote a mighty nate hand, and could compound ‘a letter 
with any man in the parish ; and, what was most surprisinest of all, 
could make out an account, as if he had been born a dealer. With all 
the pride we took out of his writin, it was little we thought what 
trouble it would bring us all into: he was as clane and as likely a lad 
as ever I seen, and his mother and I used often to take a long look at 
him and Peggy as they went before us on the road to mass of a Sun- 
day — it was then they used to look most delightful. Many a one said 
that Peggy put them in mind of a bright May morning ; and I thought 
it was like enough, she was so fresh and so gay. And they’d go 
frolickin along with all manner of fun and jokes, laughin and skittin 
till you’d think their very sides would split; for they loved aich other 
more than the wide world beside, and when they were youngsters the 
quality used often to stop to look at them, as they were sittin under 
a hedge, and the tail of Peggy’s gown thrown over both their heads, 
for all the world like a hood, and Pat readin for the bare life, out of 
some story-book, to plase her. Sure they said some gentleman who 
was making pictures through the country, put them in, and that any 
one would have thought it was themselves was in it. 

“‘ All was very comfortable till great talk began about the govern- 
ment and the likes of that, and great readin of newspapers; and to be 
sure Pat was such a fine reader, that the men that subscribed for the 
papers, that same year of the ruction—bad ’cess to it for a ’98!— 
would never be content unless they got him to read every single word 
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that was in it out loud to them. And when I had nothin to do my- 
self about the ground, I used to be listenin to him till I thought every 
word that he read come out of his own individual head. ‘What do 
you think, father,’ says he one day to me, ‘but there goin to have 
martial law — goin to give us all up to the sodgers, to do whatever 
is plaisin to them,’ says he; ‘there won’t be many of us left agin 
this time twelvemonth,’ says he; ‘and I know what it is; for my 
part,’ says he, ‘Tl do like the boys at Slievemoreen, and die with 
a pike in my hand,’ says he. ‘ Hould your tongue, Pat,’ says I; 
‘do you think that poor woman there and I have reared you to 
get yourself kilt,’ says I, ‘and to be after breaking our hearts,’ says 
I; ‘for my part, I think,’ says I, ‘it would be more rispictable and 
more like a dacent boy,’ says I, ‘ not to give the government the satis- 
faction of takin my life,’ says I, ‘and ruinin your disolute parents’, 
says I.—‘ Well, father,’ says he, very dutiful, ‘I won’t be goin 
agin you and my mother, I know; ‘and I'll try to keep out of 
it,’ says he; ‘but rimimber, father,’ says he, ‘I don’t value my life 
this brass button,’ says he, chuckin off one that was hangin loose 
to his coat, and flingin it from him; ‘and I don’t value the sodgers,’ 
says he, ‘one snap of my fingers, or one kick of my fut.’ With that 
he snaps his fingers so that it was quite surprisin, and more likin a 
pistol shot than any thing else,—and he kicks his foot so hard again 
the dresser that all the trenchers came tumblin down. Poor Molly 
stood in a corner, wiping her eyes in the end of her apron, and 
Peggy had stopped washing the pataties at the door, and was lookin 
up from where she was kneelin over them, and her face all in a 
blush —then the mother let out a great screech, and Peggy, to be 
sure, done the same. ‘Then,’ says the poor woman, ‘ Patrick, 
Patrick, I did’nt think,’ says she, ‘to hear you spake so foolish,’ says 
she; ‘and sure it would be a wicked and a wilful turn,’ says she, ‘ to 
be companion with the Slievemoreen boys, that don’t care,’ says 
she, ‘how they ’re slashed, and cut, and kilt, and how they get their 
cabins burned over them; and the father and mother —the poor ould 
creatures! — turned out on the highway to beg,’ says she; ‘I don’t 
like such talk at all, at all,’ says she; ‘and what’s more I won’t have 
it, or the likes of it — and this is the first time, Patrick,’ says she, ‘ I 
ever said agin you. When the mother stopped, Peggy took up the 
parable and said so much to him, that I was fairly surprised to hear 
her discourse so sinsible, and I minded what I heard Father O'Loughlin: 
say when I was a very little boy, when Wat Morony made such 
a ’cute answer about the cows— ‘I never saw such an ould head,’ 
says his riverence, ‘upon young shoulthers;’ and I thought when 
I heard Peggy’s crabbed talk, that I never had seen such an ould 
head upon young shoulthers, and a purty head it was too, with all its 
purty curlin hair about it. 

“ Well, after this, we seldom had an aisy minute, always some story 
or another of shootin, or hangin, or burnin; somtimes they said the 
sodgers were bate, and sometimes they’d say that they were gettin the 
better of the boys. Pat got very close in himself, and would go in 
and out very often, and would sometimes stay away late of a night, 
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and we were afraid he was about no good; but he’d turn us off with a 
laugh, and we struv to keep off unaisy thoughts, for we thought they’d 
come soon enough in spite of ourselves. ‘ Mother,’ says he, one day, 
‘Tm thinkin of goin to the Fair of Knocknapogue that’s to be next 
Thursday,’ says he ; ‘ the Gavins will be in it,’ says he, ‘and we 
can all go together. I want to buy a nate slate and pincil,’ says he, 
‘for workin out sums; for Bryan’s,’ says he, ‘ are no good at all, 
and its only throwin away money,’ says he, ‘ to be after buyin the 
likes; so I think it best to go to the fair,’ says he, ‘ where I may 
have my pick and choice ; besides,’ says he, ‘ we'll have plenty of 
fun there, if we go to-morrow, that is Wednesday morning ; we'll be 
there,’ says he, ‘ at the first light Thursday, and back again home 
very airly, Saturday mornin.’ At first, neither the mother or I felt 
willin that he should go, mostly because the times was so unaisy, and 
the sodgers were harassin up and down through the country, regulatin 
the whole world as you'd think, after their. own fashion — and nothin 
was to be heard of, but hangins and burnins, and shootin, and the 
likes of that—-and you couldn’t hear talk of a town or a village, or 
even a town land, without being tould of this body or that body bein 
hanged there; they were the sorrowful times, and troth it was no 
wonder, that we didn’t like to let Pat so far away out of our sight ; 
it wasn’t till Molly thought of the illigant flax that was always at 
Knocknapogue Fair (for she had been of a long time threatenin to 
spin shirts for Pat); and till I was minded of the box for houldin the 
tabacy, that we came round to consent to his goin. Well, sure enough, 
he set off, and long enough the time seemed till Saturday: mornin. 
We sat down to breakfast — Peggy was at the door every minute — 


_ Molly and I couldn’t help turnin our heads that way too, but no sign 


of him; there was little ate that mornin. ‘ He’s at Gavin’s,’ says 
Peggy, ‘and they wont let him away fastin; don’t be unaisy, father,’ 
says she, ‘ take another potaty —if you won’t ate, you'll frighten my 
poor mother, and it’s fretted enough, she looks,’ says she, ‘ but we 
needn’t be afraid, for what,’ says she, ‘could happen?’ This was 
the way poor Peggy went on, strivin to raise our hearts. ‘I don’t 
know,’ says Molly, ‘ what it is makes me so frightened like; but 
hearin of these sodgers powderin about, is very aggravatin; and 
Patrick’s all but too good, and too clever, and too dacent for them to 
pass by, quiet and aisy,’ says she, ‘I wisht at any rate,’ says she, 
‘he was come back.’ 

‘“‘ T have noticed that the time one’s waitin and watchin, and frettin, 
and timersome, seems mighty long and dull; the minutes seem to go 
slower and slower, and the faster one wants them away, the longer, 
by a great dale, they will stay; at any rate, that Saturday was the 
longest day I consated that ever I remembered. None of the neigh- 
bours came in, and every thing looked lonesome about the place — but 
poor Peggy —and she tried to keep up a good heart, though she had 
turned pale enough — she went bustlin about and keepin us all alive. 
‘Though he didn’t come to his breakfast, or to his dinner,’ says she, 
‘he'll be here for sartain before the pataties is boiled for supper.’ With 
that she wipes down the table, and sets them four chairs round it.— 
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‘God save all here,’ says Mick Courtney, comin in at the door.— 
‘ God save all here,’—we all jumped up, thinkin to be sure, that he 
had some news of Patrick. ‘ What’s the news,’ says I, almost choak- 
in for the fair want of breath.—‘ News— news,’ says he, ‘ but 
where’s Pat?’ ‘He went to the fair of Knocknapogue,’ says I. 
‘upon Wednesday mornin.’ ‘ It’s I that am proud of that same,’ 
says Mike, ‘ for there’s a dale of bad work at Gurteen, and I was 
afraid of my life Pat was in it.’ ‘ What bad work?’ says we, alto- 
gether. ‘ A committee of the United Men, with all their papers and 
all their accounts was sittin settlin business, when who should break 
in—the blaggards— but the sodgers,’ says Mike, ‘ and they went 
tatterin about, and saised upon all the papers, and what was worse 
than that same,’ says he, ‘ upon all the min too, and they made 
short work of it, for some,’ says he, ‘ they shot on the spot, and 
others they took off and hung; so there’s martial law for you!’ ‘Oh, 
my poor Pat,’ says I, ‘I’m glad he wasn’t in it, for they’d have 
sarved him,’ says I, ‘the same way, though such a dacent well- 
spoken boy.’—‘ And to think,’ says Mick, ‘ of poor Barney Gavin 
bein shot,’ says he, ‘ for all the world like a thievin dog.’ 

“¢ Barney Gavin!’ shouted Molly and Peggy and myself all at once. 
‘Barney Gavin —sure he went to the fair with Pat.—‘I’m afraid 
the boys went,’ says Molly, ‘if they have left him alive,’ and the 
poor woman could hardly draw the breath as she said the word. ‘Til 
go look for him,’ says I.— Poor Peggy cried out, “No, father, no— 
you musnt be in the night air after that bad could, that’s hardly well 
yet,’ says she; ‘and you would’nt go to lave my poor mother in that 
condition,’ says she, ‘and not know,’ says she, ‘whether you’d find 
her alive before you when you'd come back,’ says she. ‘Only see 
her shakin, and tremblin, and breakin her heart cryin—a Turk 
wouldn’t lave her that way, let alone a Christian and her own lovin 
husband; she looks,’ says she, ‘as if a breath of wind would knock 
the life out of her. Father,’ says she, ‘don’t go to lave her. I'll 
tell you what it is, father,’ says she, ‘I'll go myself and find Pat; 
Mick Courtney will keep me company—and see how beautiful the 
moon’s shinin—may be I won’t be back soon with Pat! 

I laid poor Molly’s head upon my breast ;—I almost thought the 
life was lavin her; I tried to give her courage, though it was but a 
small share of it I had myself. Peggy had put her red cloak about 
her, and, as she jumped out at the doore she turned round and gave 
a smile at us, and it’s many a long day I'll remember that same smile ; 
— at any rate, she was always an encouragin’ and lovin’ crature — 
away she went with Mick Courtney, and off over the style into the 
fields that lades to Gurteen ; though it was full two miles through the 
grass, and through the wild common she was determined to go the 
whole way; but Mick Courtney was tired, havin been on the foot all 
day, and besides lame by raison of a large thorn that was in his heel, 
—they hadn’t gone above half a mile, when Mick began to complain, 
and he told her it was unpossible for him to go on; but she coaxed 
him, and coaxed him, and got him on a bit further, till at last he 
threw himself down on the green sod, and said he couldn’t stir a step 
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further till he took a good rest if the Pope himself, or Father 
O’Loughlin was on their bare knees forneant him ; so the poor child 
bid him stretch himself, and wait till she was back with him, and she 
tould him she’d neither turn or stop till she met Patrick. So away she 
went, and not one with her: it is a pleasant walk through them fields, 
the grass is so soft to the feet, and the sound of the strame among the 
pebbles is so cool and refreshin like, that many a light-hearted one 
would consave it a pleasant and a purty walk, more betoken if the 
moon was shinin out bright, as it was shinin when. poor Peggy was 
walkin it all by herself—she that never feared man or spirit — and 
why should she, for the innocent child had never harmed any one, 
and bore a good will to all the country round? But for all that 
Peggy was daunted in herself, though she struv to keep up a good 
heart ;—she walked on, and on, and on, for long and long, till at last 
she consaved that she saw something swinging in the wind before her 
— she made for it— what was it but a gibbet—and there was a man 
on it — and the moon shinin full upon it—and it was Patrick’s face 
she seen ! 

‘“‘ The poor mother was ready to faint every moment on my shoulder, 
and was more like one dead than alive. —The night was passin’, and 
no signs of Peggy —at last Courteney came without her, — we got: 
out of raison frightened, —I went with Courtney to look after her, 
— and —and—JI found her at last, and the poor child was lying 
senseless, —it was the sore and sorrowful sight. We. had to carry 
her that way to the poor mother.— When she came to herself she 
was silly like, and we had to watch her like a child, for she was ever 
more goin to where the cloak hung and wrappin it round her, and 
stalin out—-and she wasted away to nothin after a few months 
were over; and we could coax her to take but a little morsel. — She 
used to lie alongside of the mother in bed at night, and the poor 
woman’s heart was fairly broken, cryin and watchin over her, — and 
troth my own wasn’t much better.— Sometimes she’d rest aisy 
enough, — but more often she’d be romancin in her sleep, and callin 
out to poor Patrick, consavin sometimes she was takin pleasant walks 
with him through the green fields, and other times thinkin she was 
alone on the wild common. 

“‘ At the dead hour one night, when there wasn’t a glimmering of 
light in the cabin, Molly called out as if a sudden fright had come 
over her, — ‘did you hear any thing Matthew?’ says she, — ‘I did,’ 
says I, ‘it was three soft knocks at the door,’ says I, ‘but may be 
it was the wind blowin the branches of the ould thorn-tree— 
‘May be so,’ says she, as if she didn’t think it, —‘let me go to 
Patrick !— let me go to Patrick!’ says poor Peggy, breaking sud- 
denly up out of her sleep. —I don’t know how it was, these words 
went through me, though it was often she spoke out the same way in 
her drames. 

“‘ We thought she had dropped asleep again, and were afraid to stir 
in the bed for fear of putting away her sleep, but when daylight came, 
we saw her layin quite still, and the breath gone out of her this 
was the way we parted from our poor Peggy —— 
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THE IRISH ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
RIGHT HON. T. B. C. SMITH, M. P. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IRELAND AND ITS RULERS.” 


“ Mr. T. B. C. Smith is evidently a man more of /etiers than literature.” 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


Ir upon an evening in the Spring the reader had been walking up 
Nassau Street, in Dublin, he might have encountered a very slight 
gentleman, walking at an exceedingly rapid rate. Pale and sickly, 
the appearance of his countenance would have seemed to contrast 
oddly with the jaunty swagger of his rather rollicking gait. “ What 
is he like ?” would pass through the reader’s mind, as the cadaverous 
and near-sighted little gentleman would come quite close to him, and, 
peering through his eye-glass, thrust his withered little visage into 
his observer’s scrutinizing face. 

‘“‘ What is he like ? Is he some consumptive curate in straitened 
circumstances, hoping to recover his health on his marriage with one 
of the rich and religious devotees in which Dublin is reported to 
abound? But no! however cynical be his countenance, there 
nothing clerical in that swaggering mien. It is worth finding out who 
such an odd-looking mortal can be. With his worn features — his 
shrivelled figure, and his bouncing mode of walking, he reminds one 
of Sir Lucius O’Trigger in an atrophy !” 

On following him, the reader might probably have observed the 
little gentleman whisk round the corner of Kildare Street, and make 
straight for the celebrated Kildare Street Club, famed for the jockey- 
ship and joviality of its gay and dashing members. If the reader by 
the help of an Asmodeus could have followed, on witnessing the 
agility with which the apparently consumptive personage would have 
skipped up stairs, he might have made another false conjecture, and 
thought to himself, “ Ha! this must be one of Lord Howth’s gentlemen 
jocks — he has been evidently sweated to ride a steeple chase — hence 
he looks so thin, whilst retaining his activity!” But no! again the 
reader would have perceived his mistake, on observing the supposed 
*‘ sentleman jock,” holding the newspaper so close to his half-blinded 
eyes, as to make it clear that the lean little man would be as sure in 
a steeple chase to see the wrong as the right side of the post, or rather 
not to see the post at all, until he came bang on it! 

If, however, the reader should have visited the Four Courts, he could 


not have failed to recognize, amongst the Queen’s Counsel, the owner 
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of the withered face, nor could he have found difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the name of the unknown gentleman. An attorney would probably 
have answered his query, with a gaze of wonder at the interrogator’s 
ignorance, and with the truly Irish exclamation, — “ Who is that, 
indeed! Why! I thought every one knew the great little Alphabet 
Smith !” 

The great little Alphabet Smith! Let us examine how he is enti- 
tled to these curious and contradictory epithets. 

Thomas Berry Cusack Smith, is the second son of the late Baron 
Sir William Cusack Smith, whose singular character has been previ- 
ously described. From an early period of his life, his attention was 
concentrated upon the legal profession, in which both his father and 
grandfather had risen to great eminence. In figure and appearance 
he was not unlike his distinguished father, all whose physical irrit- 
ability and little of whose brilliancy he has inherited. Mr. T. B. 
C. Smith apparently never dreamed of being any thing beyond a 
mere lawyer. He did not sympathize with the elegant taste, nor did 
he desire to rival the varied accomplishments which made Baron 
Smith (in spite of all his oddity) an object of interest to all, and of 
admiration to the select few who enjoyed his intimate acquaintance. 
Mr. T. B. C. Smith was called to the Irish Bar in 1819, being then in 
his twenty-third year, and he was so successful as a legal practitioner, 
that in little more than ten years he was admitted to the rank of King’s 
Counsel. His rise in his profession was equally rapid and well 
deserved. . 

To his professional success his father, it is said, contributed 
nothing; and it is even believed that the Baron was not on the 
friendliest terms with his son. Mr. Smith is notoriously indebted to 
his own merits alone for the station to which he has attained. As 
family friendship did nothing to assist him on his outset in life, so 
must it be admitted that politics have done but little to make him 
Attorney-General for Ireland. Within the first three years after 
being called to the Bar, he realised the splendid sum of eight guineas ! 
—a fact that plainly shows how little he was indebted to his family 
connections. But in his fourth year he quickly sprang into notice — 
arrested the attention of numerous attornies, and soon surpassed all 
his contemporaries in the extent of his business. 

His success was attributable to his undoubted legal ability —to his 
personal energy, and to his strong zeal for his clients’ interests. Be- 
sides he had a genuine love for his profession. He really enjoyed its 
quips and quirks — its technicalities and its pedantry; and he had a 
hearty relish for the obliquity of legal logic, in which he became an 
eminent proficient. He was undoubtedly a lawyer of unquestionable 
acquirements even in his early years ; and in mere business cases he was, 
when pleading before a jury, an advocate of no contemptible order. He 
worked a cause to the very last — raised every point that ingenuity 
could suggest —and fought it against every disadvantage. He seemed 
never to know what despair was, and repeatedly gave proofs that 
while he had not a spark of his father’s genius, he had all his nervous 
energy and excitability of temperament. In short, he was just the 
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sort of barrister that attornies delight to honour; and he never was 
happier than when discussing the important nothings of some trum- 
pery cause, with some zealous member of “the other branch of the 
profession.” His knowledge of cases and familiarity with minute 
points of law was quite extraordinary; his memory for precedents 
was “ wax to receive, and marble to retain,” and the most obscure 
case in the least-quoted report never escaped the attention of “ the 
great little Alphabet Smith.” 

It must also be stated to his credit, that no one could be more 
liberal than Mr. Smith in giving others the benefit of his acquire- 
ments. He always lent a ready ear to any young barrister who asked 
for his advice, and in giving him the advantage of a friendly opinion, 
never assumed the odious airs of affected condescension. ‘Though he 
was never a popularity hunter, he was always most easy of access, 
and there was a gentlemanlike friendliness in his manners towards 
applicants for his advice (even though personally unknown to him), 
that cannot be too highly commended. Many a young barrister has 
figured creditably in a law argument in consequence of getting a few 
valuable hints, or two or three recondite cases from Mr. Smith—yes! 
from that very man, whom the venomous tongue of slander has tried 
to designate as spiteful and ill-natured. ‘Though constitutionally ex- 
citable, and physically irritable, he was always a generous and good- 
natured man. 

But the most admirable quality that he exhibited at the Bar was 
his moral courage. In Ireland the Bar is deplorably servile towards 
the Bench; for Judges in that country are not subject, as in England, 
to the wholesome restraint of publie opinion ; and they oftentimes put 
down a barrister in a fashion that would not be tolerated in Westminster 
Hall. Nothing can be more dangerous to a professional man in Ire- 
land, than to get into a contest with a judicial personage; and a large 
practice has often been put in jeopardy by what attornies would call 
“the headstrong independence” of its owner. Now Mr. Smith pos- 
sessed more moral courage than any of his contemporaries at the Bar. 
Of this trait of character he has given repeated proofs. Some of 
them it would be painful to allude to; but all the Profession have 
concurred in ascribing to him that high and rare endowment. 

Nicknames often indicate some caractére in their objects, and in 
Ireland it is one of the least pleasing habits of society, even of the 
better and more refined circles, to adopt the vulgar practice of bestow- 
ing them. Few persons there, unless they are perfectly conven- 
tional, escape the addition of some soubriquet to their surnames. 
The Irish ladies have been quizzed enough about “ Port, if you please,” 
but it is certainly very desirable that some person would rally them 
out of their unfeminine habit of using nicknames. At what period the 
practice became general in Irish society is not easy to ascertain, but 
it is certain that it is one of the most marked characteristics of social 
manners, even in the most polished circles of Irish life. All delineators 
of the country’s manners have borne testimony to the universality of 
this practice. Miss Edgeworth, in drawing one of her most exqui- 


site portraits of an Irish lady of rank, does not fail to introduce her 
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with the national habit of nicknaming everybody she chanced to 
meet. * 

When even the ladies of Ireland almost universally amuse them- 
selves with nicknames, it is no wonder that at the Bar and in public 
life, the practice should generally prevailf ; especially as there are a 
number of eccentric and quaint individuals who appear to invite 
them. Mr. T. B.C. Smith has received his fair share of nicknames. 
When he was first called “ Alphabet Smith” does not appear, nor why 
he was thus christened. ‘The common supposition is, that when in 
the Dublin papers his name appeared day after day in all the pomp of 
its capitals —as “ Mr. T. B. C. Smith, Q. C.”— some one suggested 
that he had designs upon the entire alphabet ; and, before his death, 
it is by no means unlikely that, in describing his titular honours, he will 
really exhaust the alphabet. For, at present, he stands thus : — 


T. B. C. Smith, P. C., Q. C., M. P., and P. L. G. 


Add to which he aspires to the’representation of Dublin University, 
in his capacity of an “ A. M., T. C.D.” Whatever doubts may exist 
as to the intellectual reputation of this diminutive Privy Councillor, 
there can be none that he may pique himself on having a very great 
name ! 

It has been attempted, however, to refer the origin of the soubri- 
quet “ Alphabet” to the lines in “ Four Court Etchings,” written 
many years since. 


“ The Law Reports little T. B. C. 
Knows just as pat as his A. B. C.” 


His more recent appellation of “ Pat Smith” may perhaps be as well 
attributed to the above lines, as to his undeniably Hibernian cha- 
racter. 7 

However, at the Bar, he was generally known as “ Tom Smith ;” 
and from his bustling energy, his rapid movements, and from his 
small figure, he looked like one of those smart little fellows that are 
called “* Tom,” all the world over. “ Who’s with you?” “Tom Smith.” 
“ Who will argue the special demurrer?” “ Tom Smith.” Who 
raised such a point?” ‘ Tom Smith.” And so on. 

When Sir Michael O‘Loughlin entered parliament, most of his busi- 
ness was transferred to Mr. Smith, who, in the years 1835-6-7, was 
in the receipt of a very large professional income. The amount of 
his business was excessive, and right well he deserved it, for no man 
brought more professional zeal to the support of a client’s cause ; and, 
in legal talent, he was surpassed only by such men as the Blackburnes 
and Pennefathers of the Bar. How he got through his enormous 
mass of business, and how one of so small and feeble-looking physique 
was able to withstand so much exhausting labour, was cause for sur- 


* Vide the character of Lady Geraldine in Ennui. 

+ Mr. Jonathan Henn, the eminent Quceen’s counsel, is well known for his love 
of fishing, and also forjhis penchant for being employed in water cases, arising out 
of disputed right to mill streams, &c.! He is, therefore, commonly called — Water 


Hen! 
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prise to many persons. But he was feeble in appearance only, and 
though he seemed like the fading shadow of a man, there was in 
that attenuated frame a supply of nervous energy, which supported 
its owner against the attacks of disease, and the feeling of exhaustion. 

Like all men who have attained to eminence in any pursuit, Mr. 
Smith has had many envious rivals; and the feeble talents that could not 
hope to equal his ability found employment in carping at his character, 
or censoriously commenting upon his want of eloquence. ‘Though it 
was impossible to deny his vast erudition, and his exhaustless legal inge- 
nuity, it was said, and with some truth, that he was too “crabbit” in 
his views —that he was a remarkably clever rather than a decidedly 
great lawyer, and that there was something contracted in his mode of 
dealing with a case —in much of which most persons would have 
concurred, Another class of assailants criticised his inaccurate and 
inelegant style of speaking ; sighing over the fallen honour of the Irish 
Bar, when such a man could be deemed one of its foremost advocates. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Smith has no pretensions to the cha- 
racter of an orator; but it would be unjust to deny, that he was a most 
effective and even formidable advocate. He had considerable dexterity 
in arranging the facts of his client’s case, and presenting them to the 
jury with clearness of method. It is very true that his diction was 
meagre and common-place; but his manner was spirited, and his deport- 
ment manly and rather winning. His voice was shrill and monotonous 
in its chirping tones, “like the importunate chink of a grasshopper ;” 
but then he seldom bored a jury, or tried to stun them into acquies- 
cence with his views, like the roaring school of lawyers. In reply he 
was quick, cautious, and apprehensive ; saw weak points, and pounced 
upon them; assuming withal a triumphant deportment that car- 
ried many a juryman’s convictions by storm. His speech to evi- 
dence in the great case of Malone and O‘Connor was justly admired 
as an extraordinary tourde force. The case had been before the Court 
for several days, and Mr. Smith spoke to the evidence for the plaintiff 
in an address which lasted for eight consecutive hours! He com- 
menced by telling the jury that he would go through the whole case 
from first to last, and examine the evidence of every witness, and he 
kept his word faithfully. He manifested in that speech great argumen- 
tative powers ; and though there was no eloquence, yet there was a 
remarkable display of skill, plausibility, and many of the arts of an 
advocate. A truly Irish scene followed the termination of his address. 
Not merely the spectators and the barristers applauded heartily, but 
the jurymen themselves stood up in their box, and sympathetically 
joined in the rounds of applause ! 

Such was the man chosen by Lord de Grey’s government as the 
Attorney-general for Ireland in place of Mr. Blackburne. He was pre- 
ferred to several lawyers of the foremost rank, many of whom were 
considerably his seniors in the profession. Amongst them were such 
men as Warren, Greene, Keatinge, and Henn. His nomination to 
high office excited no surprise, for every one acknowledged his 
eminent ability, and there were none found to reproach the govern- 


ment with his appointment. 
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Treland was at that time (1842) very quiet, and there was no cause 
of peculiar importance to call for a display of the Attorney-general’s 
real or supposed talents. He entered parliament for Ripon, and the 
miserable incompetency that he exhibited at first, astonished his party, 
disappointed the government, and gratified the political antipathy of 
Opposition. Persons were so absurd as to expect that the keen and 
subtle lawyer, would necessarily exhibit in Parliament the fluency 
of speech, and dexterity in argument, which had distinguished him at 
the Bar. They greatly mistook the rdle and over-estimated the capa- 
city of “ great little Alphabet Smith.” 





A BAG FOX. 


ZEPHYR AND THE VIOLET, 


“ Violet, prithee, why dost languish 
Pensive in this pleasant shade ? 
Whisper me thy cause of anguish ;” 
Thus a passing Zephyr said. 


“ Gentle Zephyr, if thou bid me, 
I must tell the reason why : 
*Tis that nature thus has hid me, 
Far from each admiring eye.” 


“‘ Cease,” cried he, “ sweet fool, thy sorrow: 
Let me waft that tear away. 
Fade thou must before to-morrow, 
If one found thee here to-day.” 








THE IDLE FAMILY: 


AN EASTERN APOLOGUE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC, BY A. T. R. 


WHEN Constantinople was in its zenith as the Turkish Metropolis, 
there resided, in one of the villages on the banks of the beautiful 
Bosphorus, a very poor family, the descendants of an Italian soldier 
who had died there, returning from the Crusades. This family consisted 
of the man, whose name was Payarotti, his wife Gertrude, and two 
children, a daughter who was very beautiful, and was called Isabella, 
and a son named Isbonello. ‘They were all very idle and lazy, so 
much so that the mother and daughter could not be induced to earn 
any money, nor even to make their own clothes, but they washed their 
only dresses each week as they were soiled. 

One day as the Sultan was riding through the village, he saw the 
daughter of Payarotti washing her gown at the door of their house: 
he was struck with her exceeding beauty, and when he returned to 
his palace, he sent to her a black Eunuch, with several pieces of 
silks and satins to make dresses. As the servant gave them to Isabella 
he said, “ Finish sewing them as fast as possible, for the Sultan in- 
tends paying you a visit, and if you please him, mayhap, he may 
make you his wife.” ‘Oh yes,” answered she, “ a stitch here and a 
stitch there, and they will soon be done.” ‘The Eunuch returned to 
his master, and told him what she had said. 

When a month had passed away, the Eunuch came again to see 
whether Isabella was ready to receive the Sultan: and to ask whether 
the clothes were finished? “Oh!” said she, “a stitch here and 
a stitch there, and they will soon be done.” The Sultan allowed 
another month to elapse, and then he went himself to see whether 
Isabella was yet fit to become his wife. But, lo! all the fine pieces 
of silks and satins were heaped up in a corner, uncut and unopened. 
“‘ How is this,” said the Sultan, “why do not you make the dresses ?” 
“Oh!” answered Isabella, “a stitch here and a stitch there, and they 
will soon be done.” ‘The Sultan left the house, vexed with her, and 
wondering at her indolence; but her exceeding beauty and gentleness 
of manner made such an impression on his mind that he could not 
forget her. 

When a considerable length of time had gone by, he again rode to 
the village to.see her. Gertrude, Payarotti’s wife, saw him coming, 


and running to the corner, she took one of the pieces of silk and 
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wrapped it round her person ; Isabella seized a piece of satin and did 
likewise. The Sultan was quite pleased to see her apparently dressed, 
for he never remarked that the pieces were neither cut nor sewed, he 
only thought that the beautiful Italian looked more lovely than ever. 

When the Sultan was seated on the divan, he told Gertrude to 
get him some coffee. She went down and placed the coffeepot on 
the fire to boil; while waiting for it, she began saying to herself, 
“ Oh! what a fool I was to let my child marry! I have only to fillip 
my fingers, and if the fillip should strike her little baby’s eye, it will 
be blind, and there will be my grandchild with only one eye.” This 
thought distressed her so much, that she entirely forgot what she had © 
come for, and sitting down she began to weep. 

In the mean time the coffee was boiling over, and Gertrude was 
staying so long that her husband at last came to seek her. ‘“ What 
is the matter with you?” said he to her. Gertrude repeated to him 
the afflicting thought: “Too true, too true,” said Payarotti, and he 
began also to grieve and wring his hands. 

Another half-hour passed away, and still Gertrude did not appear. 
Isbonello seeing neither his father or mother returning with the 
coffee, went to find out what had happened: he discovered them both 
sitting on the ground crying. ‘“ What has happened?” cried he. 
“ Oh! your poor sister!” answered Gertrude, I have only to fillip my 
fingers, “‘ and her little baby will be blind of an eye.” ‘ My poor 
sister, my poor sister,” sobbed out Isbonello, sitting down beside 
them. 

Isabella herself, thinking something dreadful must have occurred, 
went to hear the worst; but when she found her father, mother, and 
brother seated on the ground weeping and bemoaning her fate, she 
also sunk down beside Gertrude, and began grieving and lamenting 
her unhappy lot. 

In the mean time, the Sultan remained alone on the divan, sur- 
prised that every member of the family should have left him, and none 
have returned. He grew impatient, and at last determined to go 
himself and unravel the mystery. What was his astonishment to see 
the father, mother, son, and daughter, all sitting in a circle, moaning 
and weeping, and wringing their hands. “ In the name of the Prophet, 
what has happened to cause this excess of grief?” demanded he. 
“What has happened!” said Gertrude; “Oh! we have done very, 
very wrong in giving our daughter in marriage to you, for if I but fillip 
my finger, and the fillip should fall on her baby’s eye, it will be blind, 
and there will be our poor little grandchild with only one eye.” 
“But where is the child?” said the Sultan. “It may come, you 
know ;” answered Gertrude. ‘ You are all foolish,” cried the Sultan, 
angrily; “I have not yet married your daughter, and yet you are 
weeping for the fate of her child; Isabella is very beautiful, but far 
too foolish for my wife ; good bye, I will have nothing to say to any 
of you.” The sultan then rode away, leaving the whole family in 
astonishment and real sorrow at their own folly. 
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A FEW REMARKS ON CONINGSBY. 


BY REAL ENGLAND. 


Every body has read Coningsby :—the edition went off in a week: 
since the merry days of Scott or Byron, we have hardly heard of such 
a thing, except in the case of some books which had better not have 
been written atall. We, therefore, shall make no extracts and assume 
that all the world knows what we are writing about. 

Coningsby takes a large range of fiction; it is personal, political, 
and ideal, and remarkable in all three characters. Literary portrait- 
painting is no very exalted walk of Art, even when the originals are 
the greatest men, such as those portrayed by Plutarch and Claren- 
don; but when they are persons who have gained a chance and tem- 
porary notoriety, from some eccentricity of manner or conduct, from 
some accident of fashion or qualification of birth, from some eminence 
of vice or speciality of baseness, the most accurate, humorous, and 
graceful delineation is at the best a picture of genre—a good H.B.: 
whilst Tom Jones, Gil Blas, Wilhelm Meister, represent orders of minds, 
not particular men. Hence, though we, with the rest of the world, 
enjoy the castigation of Rigby, as much even as Roderick Random 
and his schoolfellows relished the flagellation of the unjust and cruel 
schoolmaster by the vigorous sailor uncle — though we are pleased by 
the clear strong lines with which such characters as that of the late 
Marquis of Hertford, with all its sense and sensuality, its love of money 
and lavishness, its self-command and self-abandonment, are portrayed 
—though we are amused at recognizing some of our younger friends, 
who no doubt are not displeased at seeing themselves so agreeably 
drawn—yet writers far inferior to Mr. D’Israeli in power and in fame, 
can do, and have done, these things just as well. Very soon will these 
originals be utterly obliterated from the public mind—ere long these 
malignities and these scandals will be swallowed up in the great gulf— 
and if Coningsby is then to be read, its claims must be quite extraneous 
to the gratification derived from clever imitation. The scenes in which 
these characters move are generally handled as well as possible. Nothing 
can be more lively than the Eton and election pictures: Etonians, 
indeed, find out by some little slips that the author was not educated at 
Eton ; the boys could not have roamed to Maidenhead after school, and 
could not have had a run with the King’s hounds, without some very 
undignified consequences; but the charming school-boy letter of Oswald 
Millbank would make up for a thousand incongruities ; we have read it 
over a dozen times, and have come to believe we wrote it ourselves — 
how long ago! ‘There is in it the depth of affectionateness which we 
remember in the love-letters of Henrietta Temple, (the best we have met 
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with in modern fiction,) with all the advantage derived from the expres- 
sion of a feeling in which the coldest worldling can see nothing ridicu- 
lous. We could wish that all the boy-life seemed to us equally real, but 
the very design of the book stands in the way ofthis. Young England 
is throughout to be represented as something astonishing, demanding 
respect and almost reverence, and contrasted in all points with the su- 
perficiality of “the old generation.” ‘Thus, the boys talk too well, and 
with a worldly pedantry much more unnatural than the young conceit 
of knowledge. Coningsby, when introduced to his grandfather at 
about fourteen, bursts into tears from a true and generous emotion, 
yet a few hours afterwards is talking at dinner with a dandy pertness 
which is any thing but attractive. Again, Coningsby, as he is here 
described, could never have been the hero of a public school. Boys, 
en-masse, are the fiercest of bigots: original ability they neither ap- 
preciate nor understand; they admire success in beaten paths, and 
power shown in matters in which they can themselves compete; and 
thus we never knew the favorite of a great school who was not essen- 
tially common-place, and generally uninteresting. 

At Oxford, Coningsby, being too much of a man and of a fine gentle- 
man to join in the hobbledehoyish amusements of the place, and too 
much of a philosopher to pursue the dull course of university learning, 
remains buried in other studies. We do not deny that a young man 
may not derive all kinds of intellectual advantage from a university 
life, even though he were plucked, or deserved to be so; but an intense 
and secluded student of general literature at Oxford or Cambridge, 
we venture to say, was never heard of, and the reason is obvious — 
a man only arrives at the preliminary knowledge which makes general 
literature of any value, or confers on it any interest, by an experience 
of life, such as a boy fresh from school would not have obtained; the 
only exception that could be made would be in favour of a high poe- 
tical temperament, forced into retirement by the absence of sympathy 
in the outer world, and feeding upon its own thoughts in sorrow and 
abstraction. Shelley was called mad at Eton, and treated as a criminal 
at Oxford, because he opposed the “ Old England” of his time with a 
childish heroism, from whose very extravagance men ought to have in- 
ferred the latent good and great : whereas neither at school nor at col- 
lege is Coningsby ever persecuted or misunderstood ; meeting, in fact, 
with no check till his “ Old England” grandfather wants to bring him 
into parliament ; and then he avows his “ Young England” principles 
(which are backed up by a “ Young England” passion for the daughter 
of a radical manufacturer), quarrels with his great protector, is disinhe- 
rited, becomes a working lawyer with good prospects and plenty of in- 
terest, in which degradation however he only remains fora single chapter, 
and ends the book by marrying a wealthy bride, being brought into par- 
liament in his absence, and recovering all the fortune he had lost by 
his indiscreet avowal. M. D’Israeli asks us in the last page whether Co- 
ningsby, now M. P., will retain his “ Young England” principles in their 
original purity and strengh? We rather think not; we find the pos- 
session of great wealth and station very incompatible with any thing 
original, or eminently generous ; and we suspect that it would have 
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been much better for “ Young England,” if Coningsby had remained 
a little longer a working lawyer, and seen something more of life and 
mankind than the miserably narrow circle of great people in which 
his youth was passed, before he took the lead of a political party. 

The political portion of the book includes the history of England 
from 1832 to the last election — that is to say, what people generally 
call history; namely, the comings-in and goings-out of governments, 
the intrigues of mean or foolish men, and other petty machinery of the 
pompous wheels of state. This is generally allowed to be happily 
executed, and with unusual fairness to both parties. Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord John Russell may receive with interest the judgment of 
their political characters, so respectfully, and at the same time freely 
drawn ; and even the whippers in, who are themselves so severely 
lashed, own that the details are described with precision. M. D’Israeli 
seems, indeed, to doubt whether William the Fourth ever gave the 
Whigs a distinct promise to create peers to carry the Reform Bill, 
if necessary; yet it is certain that such a promise was made; and it 
was the exaction of this promise by the Whigs, at a time when the 
king’s opinion began to undergo some modification, which alienated 
him from that party; and, while it forced him to the strange step of 
personally requesting the Tory lords to abandon their opposition and 
not drive him to this painful alternative, laid the foundation of that 
favour to the Conservative party which gradually increased to the 
time of his death. 

We now come to the ideal, that is, the essential part of a work, 
which professes to be something far beyond a clever picture of manners, 
or an intelligent compilation of annual registers. It calls itself “the 
New Generation,” and is put forward with a quasi-prophetic air of 
importance. ‘There is too a second great truth which it undertakes 
to embody, the meaning of the destiny of God’s chosen people. 
Sidonia is an ideal Rothschild —what a Rothschild would be, if he 
possessed M. D’Israeli’s views and faculties; and to us this is the 
most interesting, as it is certainly the sincerest, delineation in the 
book. Indeed, its very sincerity (by which term we would not be 
understood as implying an imputation of intentional deception to 
any other part of the work) will probably make it appear to many 
readers very nonsensical. When a man happens to let the world 
look into the penetralia of his mind, (supposing his mind to be a temple 
at all) he is generally accused of affectation and insincerity, because 
the generality of readers find something new and strange to them, 
and which they could only have come to display by a difficult process of 
affectation. But we believe that the wildest parts of this theory are 
M. D’Israeli’s heartiest convictions, and we think only the better of 
him for that very extravagance. Himself of Hebrew race, he makes 
no demands on Christian sympathy, he raises no cry of sorrow and 
exile, but avows his belief in the permanent and prospective truth of the 
ancient tradition, that to that race and its influences Providence ever 
entrusts the chief agency in the destiniesof mankind. Mohammedanism 
itself he regards as a form of Judaism, and the Arabs as doing the work 
of their Syrian brethren. The eight hundred years of Moorish rule in 
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Spain he holds to be a Jewish conquest, declares that the victories of 
Napoleon were won by Jewish generals, and illustrates his position 
by the present power of the great Hebrew capitalists, whose purse 
strings are the leash that holds or lets slip the dogs of war. Of course 
it is very easy to scoff at all this, and much of it may be really fanciful ; 
but, with such an historical fact as the “people of miracle” to stand 
upon, there is something deeply interesting, in our cold sceptical 
days, in this bold avowal, by one of them, of his faith in their continuous 
greatness, of his conviction of the truth of the spiritual privileges 
awarded to that race, which, to use the words of Gothe, “ was adopted 
by God, not as the best or wisest, but as the most perseverant of the 
families of mankind.” 

And in truth there is much that is Jewish in Mr. D'Israeli’s general 
view of society, and in the very notion of Young England which. he 
has expounded in these volumes. ‘To this tone of mind we attribute 
what seems to us his false conceptions of the needs and aspirations of 
our time —his fallacious hopes as to the quarter to which we are to look 
for comfort, or, it may be, for regeneration. Mr. D’Israeli, a member 
of the English House of Commons in 1844, writes of us as might a 
Hebrew prophet suddenly transported into our state of society. He 
is shocked with the religious and political infidelity of the age, with 
the absence of every thing heroic, with the unempassioned, analytical 
order of thought which now prevails among cultivated men. And 
how does he propose to remedy this? Just as the social evils of the 
ancient East were remedied, by the appearance of a great man, in 
whom other men would believe; or, if you cannot do this, by getting 
people to believe in the coming of such aman. ‘This is exactly the 
synthetic, the divine way in which the old world resolved all its diffi- 
culties: it always found, or made, a Hero. Ancient history is the 
succession of Heroes— Heroes in war, Heroes in legislation; as early 
Christian history is that of the Saints of the Church. What is called 
Modern History brings about a change in this: a new element ap- 
pears—the People. By slow degrees the People become something ; 
they establish communities, and have their own heroes, their Rienzis, 
Van Artevelde’s, and so on, till they become an Estate in themselves, 
an Order, a House of Peasants, a T'rois-Etat, a House of Commons. 
At this point, at the very farthest, Mr. D’Israeli would stop the history 
of political ideas. He would have a Hero-King, St. Louis or Charles 
the First, —a Heroic Nobility, Montmorenci’s and Boyard’s and Sid- 
ney’s and Howard’s, — and a People Heroic too in its way, that is in 
confidence, affection, and devotion. If we cannot get an heroic sove- 
reign any other way, we must recall the descendants of the Stuarts ; 
if our aristocracy have abandoned their birthright, we must make 
heroes of the Marshall’s, Grey’s, Ashworth’s, and other worthy mill- 
owners; if we cannot get the people to adore any thing else, we 
must encourage them in worshipping Mr. Oastler. 

This historical theory seems to us to leave out two tolerably impor- 
tant elements of the problem—the Reformation, and the French Revo- 
lution. In the former the People audibly cried, “ We are not content 
with your Saints, we want all to be Saints ourselves :”— in the latter, 
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‘‘we won't serve Kings any longer, we all want to be Kings our- 
selves.” In both objects the People failed at the time, but they gave 
the impulse upon which the People have been acting ever since. 
They knocked down holy statues, and cut off a royal head, to make 
way for the ideas; and if the ideas met again with a similar check, 
they would probably make a similar resistance; which point it 
would be well for Young England gravely to consider. Mr. D’Israeli 
and his friends would make these things be as if they never were ; 
and to do this he attempts to show the utter worthlessness, hollow- 
ness, and unreality, of all that has arisen in the place of the old insti- 
tutions and the old feelings; for which purpose he skilfully leaves 
out of view the spirit and feeling in which the wisest and most 
thoughtful men of our time regard the present state of things. It 
is in vain to think of bringing people back to old feelings and ideas 
by merely reviving old names. If, as M. D’Israeli desires, he couid 
bring back the old name of Tory to its juster signification, does he 
think he would quench the fanatic hatred of Popery in Ireland by 
showing the Orangemen that they were really Whigs? Does he think 
he could persuade the landlords to give up the corn-laws by making 
them understand that the restrictions on trade are originally due to 
Whig policy? Young England, crusading against the unreality of 
Conservatism, must have some better arms than those of historical 
etymology to fight with. At least, before they come to the charge, 
let them ask themselves whether there may not be yery earnest reali- 
ties of somewhat a different nature from those they clamour for so 
loudly ? May not Monarchy be a very real thing, and its worth most 
intensely felt, as an institution which preserves society from all the 
perils and confusions of an elected head; filling up in the body 
politic that dangerous place, whose possession might otherwise be 
the continual aim of criminal or senseless ambition? May not 
an Aristocracy be of great public utility, although professing to be 
nothing more than a body of men commanding an habitual respect 
from the probability of their good education and high feeling, from 
the personal merits of some, and the large interests of all in the well- 
being of the state? We own, ourselves, that we value these institu- 
tions quite as much in their present shape, as we ever did in their 
heroic form; but it is very unimportant whether we do so or not, 
as we must either be content with them as they are, or be will- 
ing to destroy them altogether. Unless the latter alternative is 
chosen, unless this staid and stable society of ours is shaken to 
its foundations, we own we see no hopes of any heroes, whether 
in the shape of Coningsby or any other. In our self-conscious 
critical state of mind, the notion of a boy-statesman is a phan- 
tom: after a Revolution, a youthful Napoleon might spring up; 
during a Revolution, a youthful government might terrorise; but as 
long as we go on peaceably, we must prefer the dull guidance of 
middle-aged mediocrity (if we can get nothing better) to “ Young 
England,” with all its genius and energy. We are all moving, whe- 
ther we will or not, on the rails of social equality; the poor and the 
rich are daily getting mixed in the same carriages, made subject to the 
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same rules, and enjoying the same public convenience. Self-govern- 
ment, the highest merit of individuals, is becoming that of nations ; 
and we will not take these heroes that are offered us, because we: see 
in them nothing more divine than we recognise in ourselves. One 
Heroism and one only, we still recognise, that of Self-sacrifice — the 
enduring form of Christian Heroism; and we must get on as well as 
we can with this, even at the risk of having no other cry than that 
proposed by Carlyle, as a motto to De Tocqueville’s book— “ Vive 
la platitude !” 


REAL ENGLAND. 


[ We have received the foregoing remarks from a quarter so fully entitled to a fair 
and even deferential hearing — as well by intellectual powers and attainments, as by 
social and political position — that we have deemed it right to let them appear without 
qualification or comment, although our own views of the subject, both in its esthetic 
and social bearings, are on several points directly at variance with those of the author ; 
and in very few respects find in his ingenious disquisition, either a strictly accurate or 
an entirely adequate representation. And we feel it the more necessary to guard 
ourselves against the future inconvenience which might arise from the supposition 
that we entirely participate in the writer’s opinions, as the paper, during the temporary 
and much-lamented illness of our Editor-in-chief, has been inserted on delegated 
responsibility, — Ev. H. M.] 


ELLEN MIDDLETON. 
A TALE.* 


a 


An aged clergyman, exercising his sacred office in a cathedral 
town much resembling Salisbury, notices at evening prayer among 
his congregation a female in deep mourning, who, though plainly 
dressed and sitting on the benches generally occupied by the poorest 
attendants at divine worship, bore about her that indescribable but 
unmistakeable air, which indicated that she belonged to the higher 
classes of society. Her attitude and manner betokened a troubled 
heart; she took her place near a pillar, upon which she laid her head 
at the commencement of the service; she neither stirred nor looked 
up during its continuance ; she neither knelt nor stood up as others 
did, and when the prayers were ended she hastily withdrew. The in- 
terest of the venerable minister, whose life was passed in binding up 
the broken-hearted, soothing the sorrowful, and leading wanderers 
back to the fold, was powerfully excited; but he neither ventured to 
address the stranger, nor could he succeed in ascertaining from the 
cathedral attendants any information respecting her. At last a 





* Ellen Middleton. A Tale. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 3 vols. Moxon: 
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respectable widow, in whose house the interesting stranger had 
engaged apartments, waited upon the clergyman to consult him 
about her mysterious lodger, whose manifest misery and declining 
strength had moved the compassionate landlady’s heart. But the 
stranger repels alike the widow’s sympathy and the pastor’s offers of 
spiritual consolation. One day, while the good man was musing how 
best he might minister to this poor mourner’s needs, his eye fell 
upon some lines faintly written in pencil on the column against 
which she had been in the habit of leaning during divine service. 
These lines were painfully expressive of anguish, terror, and despair ; 
but by dexterously introducing and affectionately expatiating on the 
topics they referred to, in his next discourse, he found an avenue of 
access to this poor sorrowing creature’s heart, and received a written 
request on the evening of the same day, to bestow upon her a pastoral 
visit. The minister finds his penitent apparently on the verge of 
the grave, and to him she imparts her sad story, which our readers 
will now be prepared to find is that of ELLEN MIppLETon. 

Ellen Middleton was born and educated in the house of an uncle, 
where her mother, a widow at Ellen’s birth, shortly afterward dies. 
The uncle was, at this time, about forty years of age, unmarried, and 
a country gentleman in the highest and most respectable acceptation 
of that noble old English title. His nature was of a grave cast, but 
his heart was kind, and he adopted the orphan Ellen as his own. 
‘Till the age of six years old,” confesses Ellen, “I am not conscious 
of having loved any human being ;” for her uncle, however excellent 
and exemplary, was not a man to awaken the love of a child in whose 
pleasures he constitutionally could not take the slightest interest. 
When Ellen was six years old, Mr. Middleton, the staid bachelor of 
forty-six, married a person whose qualities and disposition were di- 
rectly antithetical to those of her sober, practical, and respectable 
lord. ‘ ‘There was something heavenly in the expression of her coun- 
tenance — there was something original in every word she uttered ; 
in her gaiety there was a bubbling joyousness, an intense enjoyment, 
that was irresistibly attractive; and in sorrow or emotion her 
tears fell unconsciously from her eyes, and would trickle down her 
cheeks without any of the disfiguring grimaces which usually attend 
the act of weeping. I loved her from the first instant I saw her, and 
my childish heart clung to her with all the strength of feeling that 
had lain dormant in it during the first years of my existence.” 
It is necessary to dwell upon these characteristics developed in Ellen’s 
protectors for the proper appreciation of her speedily coming trials. 
Ellen and her lovely aunt, to adopt a familiar phrase, “took to each 
other” instantaneously, and their mutual love was not diminished by 
the birth of a daughter. Among the familiar visitors at Mr. Middle- 
ton’s, when Ellen had attained her fifteenth year, were Edward Mid- 
dleton, a nephew of her uncle, and Henry Lovell, a younger brother 
of her aunt. ‘These two young men, who had been associates at Eton 
and at Oxford, had gradually formed a habit of intimacy, though their 
characters were diametrically opposed to each other, and there was hardly 
any perceptible bond of sympathy between them. Edward Middleton 
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partook much of his uncle’s stately, rational character ; in a girl’s eyes 
he might seem stern, but he had a heart susceptible of pure, perma- 
nent, and tender affection, and was unswervingly actuated by the 
noblest principles. Henry Lovell, on the contrary, was gay, volatile, 
and vicious, extremely attractive when it pleased his own humour to 
make himself pleasing to others, but, in reality, the very imper- 
sonation of selfishness. Both these young men were several years 
older than Ellen; but the disparity of age was not enough to prevent 
her from considering them as companions and friends. With her 
aunt, too, Ellen associated on the footing of a companion; they read 
together, they studied and played together, and the aunt loved Ellen 
better than her own daughter Julia, who was a peevish, fractious, ill- 
conditioned child. When Julia was six years of age she had an 
alarming illness, on her recovery from which she one day, in com- 
pany with Ellen, who was then fifteen, was playing upon a terrace 
which overhung a precipitous declivity, at the foot of which ran a 
deep and rapid stream. At one of the ends of this terrace was a 
rough flight of steps, much overgrown with moss, and dangerous to 
descend from the slippery nature of the footing they afforded. The 
wayward Julia would stand upon these slippery steps, though repeat- 
edly warned and entreated by Ellen to leave her dangerous posi- 
tion. 

«© As she placed her foot on one of the moss-covered steps she called out, ‘ I’m 
going down — I'll have my own way now.’ I seized her hand, and, drawing her 
back, exclaimed, ‘ Don’t, Julia,’ on which she said, ‘ You had better not tease mg; 
you are to be sent away if you tease me.’ 

‘“‘ T felt as if a viper had stung me; the blood rushed to my head, and I struck her ; 
she reeled under the blow, her foot slipped, and she fell headlong down the stone 
steps. A voice near me said, ‘ She has killed her!’ There was a plunge in the 
water below ; her white frock rose to the surface — sunk — rose again, and sunk to 
rise no more. ‘Two men rushed wildly down the bank, and one of them turned and 
looked up as he passed. I heard a piercing scream, a mother’s cry of despair. No- 
body said again ‘ She has killed her.’ I did not die—TI did not go mad, for I had 
not an instant’s delusion. I never doubted the reality of what had happened; but 
these words, ‘ She has killed her!’ ‘ She has killed her!’ were written, as with 
a fiery pencil, on my brain, and day and night they rang in my ears. Who had 
spoken them? The secret of my fate was in those words.” 


Upon Ellen’s concealment of this hasty unpremeditated act, and 
the distressing perplexities in which, by this suppression of the truth, 
she becomes involved, Lady Georgiana Fullerton has constructed 
a tale of thrilling interest, by which pity and terror are alternately 
awakened. Many a fair reader will weep over these pathetic pages, 
but though saddened they will not be sentimentalised thereby. The 
tale is one of woe; it is at times painfully pathetic, but it is never 
mawkish; and it conveys a wholesome lesson tothe ardent and the young, 
warning them against an undue indulgence of the imagination, and 
the danger of any departure from the truth. Ellen was a child of 
sensibility and sincerity, with a heart of gushing tenderness, longing 
to be loved; but from the hour of this accident, — and so far as the in- 
tention of destroying life is concerned, it was nothing more —she is 
treated by those she loves best as a cold and callous actress ; she is 
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persecuted by the man she would avoid; and distrusted and finally 
spurned by the man to whom she is tenderly and truly devoted. 

“ She has killed her!” Who spoke those words? It would de- 
stroy the charm of suspense so pleasantly exciting to novel-readers 
were the fair authoress of the tale before us to answer this question 
in an early stage of her heroine’s career; but it may render our 
synopsis of the story more intelligible if we at once lift up the veil. 
The two men who “ rushed wildly down the bank” when Julia fell, 
were Edward Middleton and Henry Lovell, and the one who “ turned 
and looked up as he passed,” saw Ellen deal the blow, and at once felt 
persuaded that it was an unpremeditated act. But not so the other 
spectator, who uttered the words “ She has killed her.” These words, 
so fatal to Ellen’s peace, were spoken by a woman who had been a 
nurse in the Middleton family, and who no sooner saw the transaction 
than she believed that Ellen purposely sought Julia’s life, because 
she would become a rich heiress by her death. Vulgar-minded and 
headstrong people are ever prone to put uncharitable constructions 
upon another’s conduct, and to impute the worst motives instantane- 
ously and without examination ; and they are obstinately tenacious of 
the opinions thus hastily adopted. To this class belonged the odious 
woman who charged, in her own mind, poor Ellen with murder ; but 
was prevented from declaring her belief to the family by the influence 
of Henry Lovell, who saw Ellen’s agency in the calamitous occurrence, 
and immediately determined to conceal the real state of the case for 
purposes revealed in the course of the story. 

Ellen’s first emotion on seeing Julia fall into the river, and hearing 
the dreadful words which instantaneously but permanently bewildered 
her brain, was one of pure terror; a horrible fear crept over her of 
being charged with murder, and in her excited fancy she heard the 
feet of the ministers of justice hurrying her to execution. At first 
she simply dares not tell the whole truth, and presently she determines 
that she will not, lest her stern uncle and affectionate aunt, whose 
love she feels unable to forego, should turn from her with loathing and 
horror. Julia is buried ; Edward Middleton shortly afterwards goes 
abroad; and Ellen is made to believe that he is the depositary of her 
fatal secret’; that he flies from her because he can no longer brook 
the presence of a murderess; and in compassion refrains from de- 
nouncing her. ‘The artifices by which Ellen is brought to this belief 
are devised and perpetrated by Henry Lovell, with the cool malignity 
of a fiend, though in pursuance of a fiery passion for Ellen, who 
really loves Edward Middleton, who again on his part secretly returns 
her affection. <A series of painful and embarrassing positions is thus 
produced. Ellen, in a wild wish to free herself from unavailing regret 
for the fatal consequences of a single act of impetuosity, which has 
however entailed upon her the remorse incident to deliberate crime, 
permits the attentions of the clever, lively, and amusing, but heartless 
Henry Lovell, and her uncle and aunt believe that a mutual attach- 
ment has taken place between -them. ‘The aunt loves her brother, 
and naturally exults in the prospect of his union with such a partner 
as Ellen; but the uncle has fixed his wishes upon her marriage with 
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Edward Middleton, and is determined to settle his whole property 
upon them on that event. Henry makes fierce love to Ellen, who reso- 
lutely rejects his offers, for in her heart of hearts she loves the absent 
Edward, though she feels she can never now be his. “ How could I 
ever stand in the place of that wretched child, whose image would 
rise between me and the altar if ever I ventured to approach it as my 
uncle’s heiress, as Edward’s bride? His bride! The very sight of me 
had rendered his beloved uncle’s home insupportable to him; the 
knowledge of my guilt (for guilty I was, though guiltless of the 
dreadful consequences of my ungovernable impetuosity) had driven 
him from England. Was he not Julia's cousin? Was not Julia’s 
death the work of my hand ? And had not Henry said that her death 
had been an advantage to me? He had; and then he spoke of bring- 
ing me down upon my knees before him to implore his pity; he 
poisoned his weapon, and then dealt the blow.” 

Henry winds up a series of persecutions, artifices, and manceuvres, 
designed to coax or compel Ellen to accept him, by a frantic effort to 
' force her into a secret marriage, using mysterious threats of some fatal 
consequences to unknown victims in the event of her refusal. The 
tortured girl, however, does refuse him; and the selfish profligate goes 
forthwith and marries his nurse’s grand-daughter, a lovely girl of 
seventeen, in fulfilment of a contract he had some time before entered 
into with that crafty crone, who- had redeemed him from the alter- 
native of public exposure as a thief, or suicide, by the advance of a 
large. sum of money. But Henry’s marriage does not terminate poor 
Ellen’s sufferings; it merely alters the phasis of her persecutions and 
perplexities, and brings Edward back upon the stage. ‘The aunt is 
angry with Ellen on account of her brother’s mésalliance, and attri- 
butes it entirely to his disappointment at his rejected addresses ; while 
the uncle rejoices in the opening for the fulfilment of his cherished 
project — Ellen’s union with Edward. That secretly beloved one 
hastens to England, which he had quitted solely because he fancied 
Henry was the favoured suitor, and in complete ignorance of the share 
Ellen had in causing Julia’s death, for he did not, like Henry, see the 
act which occasioned her fall. To the amazement of Edward, who be- 
lieved that Henry’s marriage had removed the only obstacle, Ellen 
refuses his offer. Why? The web of mystery is widened. ‘The uncle 
upbraids her as a flirting coquette, the aunt expostulates and im- 
plores explanation, and the world suspects a guilty passion for Henry 
Lovell. 

Poor, poor, tortured thing ! From what a terrible turmoil would a 
frank confession have released her ; but, under the torture of the cruel 
Henry’s continued threats, she hides her single secret inher own agonised 
bosom. The base man first tells her, that after so prolonged a conceal- 
ment no one will believe her innocent of wilful murder ; then, altering 
the form of his persecution, declares that Edward does not know her 
secret, a discovery which she herself had partially made. “ When 
Edward learns, not from me, but from one who shares with me the secret 
of Julia’s death, the details of that catastrophe, you may then seek 
for consolation and tenderness at his hands.” The miscreant extorts 
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from the miserable Ellen a promise never to marry Edward, nor com- 
municate to him the facts of Julia’s death ; but at the same time evokes 
this passionate declaration of her unalterable, devoted love : — “ No, I 
shall never be Edward’s wife: I never will bring sorrow and disgrace 
upon him. I have stooped to deceit; I am entangled in falsehood ; I 
must wade through the mire; I must drink of the poisoned cup which 
you hold to my lips; but with you at least I shall be true. Since there 
are to be no secrets between us, Henry Lovell, I will tell you what I 
have never told any human being; and that is, I love Edward with 
all the powers of my soul—with all the passion, and all the tenderness 
which out-lives hope, and feeds upon despair.” 

Ellen, while taking a solitary walk near a friend’s house where she 
was visiting, was in danger of being attacked by a mad dog; she is 
rescued by Edward, who is bitten by the rabid animal. Ellen saw the 
injury, seized upon his arm, and performed the part of Queen Eleanor, 
by sucking the poisoned blood from the wound. A passionate scene 
ensues; and in a moment when their whole souls are absorbed in 
deep, boundless, inexpressible love, the agitated pair exchange un- 
alterable vows. : 

From this delicious dream, Ellen too speedily returns to a con- 
sciousness of the difficulties of her position, now that she is, almost in- 
voluntarily on her part, but irretrievably, engaged to Edward. How 
was she to extricate herself from the maze in which misfortune, the 
guilt of others, and her own weakness had entangled her? She adopts 
a dangerous course ; she writes a long and passionate appeal to Henry, 
stating the circumstances under which the disclosure of her love to 
Edward was made, and imploring him to release her from her mad 
vow, and protect her from the terrible woman whose vengeance 
Henry had taught her to expect in the event of a marriage with 
Edward. She receives a plausible answer not unmixed with threats. 
“TI will be guarded, prudent, and considerate,” writes the subtle 
scoundrel, “ so long as you show me unlimited confidence. I cannot 
answer for myself, if caprice or unjust apprehensions should estrange 
you from me.” 

Amidst doubts, and fears, and forebodings, with a heart burning 
with love for Edward, but with a brain mystified and half maddened 
with incomprehensible terrors, for Henry’s threatenings of the future 
were artfully vague, Ellen marries, passing the night preceding her 
bridal day in dreams of horror. 

At the time of his marriage, Edward was engaged as a candidate in 
a contested election; a few days after that crisis of weal or woe, he 
was returned to parliament, and his bride insists upon going to the 
town-hall to hear her adored husband address his constituents. 
As Ellen bowed in return to the cheers which greeted her at once as 
a bride and the wife of the successful candidate ; as she looked from 
the gallery in which she was seated upon the dense mass of human 
beings, who were all vociferating the name she loved, and invoking 
health, happiness, and long life for him whom she adored with her 
whole soul’s devotion ; misery and mystery were for the moment for- 
gotten, and Ellen the bride was happy. Alas! the instability of 
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human happiness! Is not the shadow of a shade an image too sub- 
stantial to represent its transient evanescent nature? Scarcely had 
Edward concluded an eloquent harangue, when a voice from the crowd 
rose audible, amidst the hum of many sounds— “ Ay, that’s fine 
speaking for the husband of she as killed the child, and got the pro- 
perty.” 

Ellen did not die upon the spot; she did not fall down upon her face 
and call on the hills to cover her; but as she was hurried through the 
rushing sounds of the crowded hall, she felt as if she “ must eternally 
wander, and hear again and again those words which had curdled her 
blood, and sickened her heart.” 

Edward, whom we have already described as partaking of his uncle’s 
cool matter-of-fact character, regards poor Ellen’s frenzy as the result 
of nervous irritability, induced by an over-indulgence of her imagina- 
tive faculties. ‘“ Ellen,” he said, “ listen to me, and mark my words. 
Either a morbid sensibility which I despise, or a mawkish affectation 
which I detest, injures the tone of your mind, and the truth of your 
character. Never let me hear again of wounded spirits, and self-re- 
proaches, and poetic sufferings. When you were a girl you almost 
frightened away my love for you by these mysterious exclamations, 
and I hate the very sound of them.” “ You are severe,” was poor 
Ellen’s reply; “ your wife should indeed be perfect, for it is evident 
that her faults would meet with no mercy from you.” ‘The pride, the 
sternness of Edward’s character acted injuriously, fatally, upon a na- 
ture like that of his wretched, deeply-tried wife. One hour’s indul- 
gence, one moment’s confidence, might have brought her to his feet to 
confess, not a crime, but a fact which was indeed “a covering to her 
eyes all the days of her life,” an accident which in an hour of childish 
weakness she concealed—an accident which threw her into the power 
of those who, in hatred like Mrs. Tracy, the vile old nurse, or under 
the impulse of a guilty passion like Henry Lovell, sought to blight 
her peace and ruin her virtue. But, alas! in place of confiding in her 
husband, as her better angel suggested to her soul, she listened to her 
besetting demon (for over every human soul two angelic powers hover 
and struggle for their prey or prize,) and resorted to Henry Lovell for 
assistance and advice. That wretched man employed every art which 
cunning could devise to entangle and bind his destined victim ; he 
forced her to endure his presence, to tolerate the expression of a pas- 
sion against which her heart revolted, but which she dared not pe- 
remptorily to repel. What wonder that a censorious world imputed 
guilt to Ellen? What reader is not prepared for the catastrophe—her 
ignominious expulsion from her -husband’s house as an adulteress. 
And yet was this poor tortured creature all love and truth to her 
high principled but stern and unbending husband, from the hour she 
pledged her faith to him at the altar to that in which he surprised her 
prostrate at Henry’s feet, imploring her tormentor to let her reveal 
the truth to her husband. “ Henry, I cling to your feet! I implore 
your mercy !—Was it the angel of death? Wasit the vision of judg-_. 
ment that passed before me? Was it Edward I saw? And did I 
live over that hour ? I must have seen him, for never since that day, 
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in dreams or in thought, have I beheld him without that dreadful ex- 
pression which haunts and pursues me. It deprived me of my senses 
then ; it has been killing me ever since.” When Helen recovers her 
senses, she finds herself in her own room, with all the women of the 
house about her looking frightened and curious, and on inquiry finds 
her husband departed —for ever. Behold his last letter from the 
Clarendon Hotel : — 


“‘ This is the last communication I shall ever make to you. I shall not return 
to my house till you have left it. I will never see you again, or hear your name 
pronounced, as long as I live. Your own fortune, and any allowance you may de- 
sire out of mine, will be remitted to you by my solicitors in the manner you will 
—- Should you address any letters to me, they will be returned to you un- 
opened.” 


Poor thing ! Poor thing ! 





We introduced Ellen Middleton as a forlorn, prayerless stranger in 
the house of prayer ; we left her languishing on the couch, a despair- 
ing penitent on the eve of confession ; we have recited the heads of 
that confession ; let us now look upon her as an absolved penitent; and 
those who can gaze upon her tranquil departure from earth with eyes 
undimmed by tears are made of sterner stuff than we are. The good 
clergyman whose pious efforts restored poor Ellen Middleton to hope 
and peace, wrote to Alice, the injured wife of the wretched Henry 
Lovell, whose pure character we wish we had space to draw from 
* Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s exquisite portraiture, and informed her 
that she who had been mourned by her friends as dead, not without a 
horrible suspicion of self-murder, was yet alive, though her life was 
passing away like the morning cloud. 

In His name who never broke the bruised reed, the good man asks 
Alice to smooth Ellen’s pillow, and to bring peace and pardon to her 
weary spirit. It required no persuasion to bring the gentle, holy 
Alice to the death-bed of her martyred friend. Edward the husband 
is more hardly moved, but upon his mind a conviction of his wife’s 
innocence and truth is forced at last. He was a calm and a stern man, 
and in truth the evidence against Ellen of a guilty connection with 
Henry was so strong, that no husband could well resist its force in 
the shape it was presented to the agonised eyes of Edward; but 
after he had read Ellen’s confession, and the solemn declaration of her 
entire faithfulness to her husband, in defiance of temptation and 
torture, addressed to himself by Henry Lovell on the evening before 
his death, which he knew was approaching, Edward’s doubts were 
dispelled. But who can tell what this firm man endured, during this 
fearful communing with his own heart? Was he still? No! terrible. 
bursts of passion shook his frame, awful curses upon the heads of his 
wife’s murderers burst from his lips, and fierce was the anger which 
burned within him. But the morning found him calm, and witnessed 
his departure for the cathedral town where his Ellen was dying. 
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«It was on a mild day, as the sun was shining brightly on the leafless groves of 
Hillscombe, its slanting rays gilding the lawn on which the house stood, that a car- 
riage drove slowly up the avenue. When it stopped at the door, and the step was 
let down, Edward Middleton sprang out, lifted his wife in his arms, and carried her 
into the library. Once before, a few months ago, he had led her into that room his 
bride — his idol—his flower of beauty —the pride of his soul. Now, he had 
brought her back to die — for there was death in that marble forehead; death in 
those painfully bright eyes; in that hollow voice, which murmured, as he laid that 
weak frame and weary head on the pillowed couch, ‘ Home, home once more!’ 
He had sought her — he had found her dying — he had taken her in his arms — 
he had pressed upon her fevered lips such kisses as their hours of hope and of 
joy had never known — he had hoped against hope. When she had clasped her 
thin weak arms round his neck, and whispered, ‘ Take me home, Edward, to die,’ 
he had answered in the words of Scripture, ‘ Thou shalt not die, but live!’ And 
verily in her deep love’s excess, she found a short renewal of life. She gathered 
strength to rise from her bed of weakness and of pain, and with her head on his 
bosom, and her hand in his, to breathe again the free air of Heaven, and gaze with 
a languid eye on those beauties of earth and sky, which have such a deep meaning, 
such a strange effect upon those who are about to die. For she must die!. she feels 
it — she knows it, but not as once she thought to die—unreconciled to God, un- 
forgiven by man. Her weary pilgrimage is drawing to a close; but the light of 
Heaven dawns upon it now.” 


Ellen’s remaining days were spent in a long and deep farewell ; she 
felt that she must die, and spoke of death as having lost its sting. 
Edward, the strong, the self-reliant, suffered infinitely more than his 
resigned wife. 


“‘ Life, which to her appeared short, seemed to him so long; the path he was to 
tread so lonely ; the hope he was to cherish so distant ; the world, as it is, so dreary ; 
the world to come so mysterious. One day that she seemed a little better, a shade 
stronger than usual, he passionately kissed her pale cheek and whispered, ‘ You will 
not leave me, Ellen; you will not die?’ 

“*T cannot live,’ she answered; ‘ Edward, dearest, I ought not to live. I have 
suffered too much, too acutely, to raise my head again, and meet what all must meet 
with in this world of sin and of sorrow. Believe me, Edward, my lot has been 
wisely ordered. I bless God, who, in his boundless mercy, has gently laid me down 
to die here at your side, your hand in mine, your words of love in my ears; they 
will follow me to the last, and when 


‘ My failing lips grow dumb’ 
When thought and memory flee, 


the consciousness that you are near me will remain, and I shall die as I have lived ; 
no, no, not as I have lived — my life has been dreadful, but my death is not.’ 

‘“‘ She hid her eyes with her thin transparent hands, anda slight contraction for an 
instant wrinkled her brow. The vision of past sufferings had risen up before her; 
she remembered what she had gone through, and trembled. But as she turned to- 
wards Edward, the expression of mute anguish in his face affected her suddenly and 
deeply. She threw her arms round his neck,,and cried, ‘I would stay if I could, 
Edward, but it is too mates the spring is broken, the age is quenched 5 we must 
part for awhile.’ 

“ Two days later, she eel in his ear, as he was supporting her head against 
his breast, ‘ Read the prayers for the dying.’ He read with a swelling heart and 
unsteady voice, and at the end of each she faintly said, Amen. When ‘he came to 
the last, no Amen was uttered on earth ; the soul had fled : he was ALONE.” 





We have sketched an outline of Lady Georgiana’s tale rather than 
composed, after the manner of some reviewers, an elaborate essay 
upon novel-writing in general. We wish to recommend a good book 
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to our readers, and advise all those who would contemplate a picture 
of piety without puritanism, religion without cant, scenes in high 
life without affectation, and traits of passion without impurity, to 
peruse the volumes before us. The young may thence draw this 
pregnant moral —“ The concealment of an early indiscretion may 
peradventure involve them in consequences as fatal as those of de- 
liberate crime.” 


THE ECHO. 


Ir is with feelings of the deepest concern that we acquaint our 
subscribers and the public with the circumstances that have, during 
the. past month, deprived this Magazine of the invaluable services of 
its Editor. A severe attack of the disorder to which he has long been 
subject — hemorrhage from the lungs, occasioned by enlargement of 
the heart (itself brought on by the wearing excitement of ceaseless 
and excessive literary toil)— has, in the course of a few weeks, re- 
duced Mr. Hood to a state of such extreme debility and exhaustion, 
that during several days fears were entertained for his life. Never- 
theless, up to Thursday the 23d, he did not relinquish the hope 
that he should have strength to continue, in the present number, 
the Novel which he began in the last ; and he even directed his in- 
tention to be announced in the advertisements which were sent out, 
on that day, to the Saturday journals. On the same evening, sitting 
up in bed, he tried to invent and sketch a few comic designs ; but 
even this effort exceeded his strength, and was followed by the 
wandering delirium of utter nervous exhaustion. Next morning his 
medical attendants declared that the repetition of any such attempt, 
at that critical period of his illness, might cost him his life. We trust 
that this brief explanation will obtain for Mr. Hood the sympathy 
and kind indulgence of our subscribers; and, especially, that it will 
satisfy them of the perfect bona fides with which the promise of a 
contribution from his pen was advertised in the Saturday papers. 
Mr. Hood, we are happy to say, is now gradually recovering strength ; 
and there is every reason to expect that he will be able, in the next 
number, to give the promised new chapter and illustrations, at present 
of necessity deferred. 

Conscious of his enfeebled powers and uncertain hand, Mr. Hood 
threw aside the above-mentioned sketches, as too insignificant for 
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publication. But it has been thought that the contrast of their 
sprightly humour with the pain and prostration in the midst of 
which they were produced, might give them a peculiar interest, inde- 
pendent of any merit of their own : suggesting, perhaps, the reflection 
(never too trite to be repeated, so long as it is too true to be denied) 
by what harassing efforts the food of careless mirth is furnished ; and 
how often the pleasure of the Many costs bitter endurance to One. 

Disobeying, therefore, for once, the direction of our chief, we have 
preserved two of these ‘ sick-room fancies,’ which will enable us to 
convey, in his own quaint picture-language, to the readers of 





THE EDITOR'S APOLOGIES. 











